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“Honor alit artes” 


“Honor nourishes the arts,’ goes an old Latin adage. It 
takes on a special significance because the Liturgical Fabrics 
of the Allen Silk Mills have been designated exclusively by 
the Bishops of the several South American countries who at- 
tended the Eucharistic Congress Bolivariano of Cali, Colombia, 
which was held from June 26th to 29th, 1948. 


It is indeed a high honor for any textile manufacturing 
enterprise to have its fabrics specified for the Sacred Vest- 
ments, Altar Draperies, Bandings, Emblems and other litur- 
gical appurtenances which will lend color, dignity and 
solemnity to this important international festival. While such 
recognition is most gratifying, our organization does not ac- 
cept it merely as confirmation of the traditional quality of 
Allen fabrics, but also as an inspiration to attain even higher 
goals in the realm of the textile arts. Never will “ALLEN” 
compromise with the quality which has won for its liturgical 
fabrics many honors in all ecclesiastical circles. 


In all humility and sincerity we beseech Our Lord to bless 
and guide all who attend the Eucharistic Congress Bolivariano, 
and pray that during their deliberations there will be laid the 


spiritual foundations for a lasting peace among all the nations 
and peoples of the world. 


A\\ 
Bu 
” ALLEN SILK MILLS 
Manufacturers 
CHARLES M. MUENCH, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
FRANCESCO A. GAMBINO, Director of Foreign Sales 


VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 


Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


American” 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—-MONTREAL 


Contributors to 
This Issue 


Sister M. Gervase, S.S.J. 

Sister M. Gervase was introduced to 
our readers in the issue of December, 1947, 
when she contributed “Blue Monday,” 
She was educated at Nazareth College, 
Rochester, and at St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Brother D. Adelbert, F.S.C. 

Brother D. Adelbert, who now is teacher 
of speech and English composition at De 
La Salle College, Washington, D. C., re 
ceived his B.A. degree in English litera 
ture from Catholic University of America. 
where he is doing graduate work toward a 
doctorate in his major field. He has taught 
at West Philadelphia Catholic H. S. for 
Boys and La Salle College, Philadelphia 
He has contributed to The Review o 
English Studies, The La Salle Catechisi 
and The Language Teacher. 


Sister Mary Anthony Wagner, O.S.B. 

Sister M. Anthony Wagner received 
her education at the college of St. Bene- 
dict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, the Diocesan 
Teachers’ College at St. Paul, and St 
Louis University from which she received 
her A.B. Her major was religion, with 
minors in philosophy and education. She 
has contributed previously to THe Catu- 
oLic Epucator. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 

Father Guyot, professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Kenrick Seminary, continues 
his series on the New Testament. 
Sister M. Wilfrid, O.S.F. 

Sister M. Wilfrid is well known to ow 
readers for her many past contributions. 
the last of which appeared in the issue of 
December, 1948. 


Sister Mary Clara 

Sister Mary Clara, who now teaches at 
St. Joseph Cathedral School, Hartford, 
Conn., gives us another of her stories of 
Our Lord for retelling to kindergarteners. 


Brother Basil, F.S.C. 
Brother Basil continues his series of 
articles on Catholic Action. 


Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Ph.D. 
Sister Mary Adelbert is professor of 
education and psychology at Mary Manse 
College, conducted at Toledo, Ohio, by the 
Ursuline Nuns, and is diocesan supervisor 
of schools as well as community Directress 
of teacher training. She received her 
bachelor’s degree from St. John’s College, 
Toledo, and earned her master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees at Catholic University of 
America, specializing in psychology, super- 
vision, and educational psychology. Sister 
has been working in the field of education 
for the past 37 years, teaching on all levels 
from kindergarten to university. She was 
principal for more than ten years, teacher 
(Continued on page 284) 
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COP HAT they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
in me, and I in thee; that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me” (John, 17, 21). These words of Christ’s prayer 
for his disciples gave inspiration to Father Paul of 
Graymoor and his community, the Franciscan Friars 
of the Atonement, to establish the Church Unity Octave 
as a period of prayer for the conversion of all men to 
the One Fold of Christ. Begun in 1908, blessed by every 
Pope since Pius X, it is now universally observed. Dur- 
ing this eight-day period of prayer for the reunion of 
Christendom under the authority of Christ’s Vicar on 
earth, millions of Catholics all over the world join in 
prayer for this holy end, The Octave begins on the 
Feast of St. Peter’s Chair, January 18, and ends on the 
Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25. 
This year, in accord with the wish of the Holy Father, 
the name of the devotion becomes the Chair of Unity 
Octave instead of the Church Unity Octave. This new 
name will obviate any possible theological misinterpre- 
tation of the term “Church Unity” now in such vogue 


among our non-Catholic brethren. It is stimulating to 
know that Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, will per- 
sonally participate in the Octave by offering his private 
Mass on the opening day, January 18, the feast of St. 
Peter’s Chair at Rome, for the intentions of the Octave. 


Catholicity 





N A VERY attractive brochure, entitled 

The Irish-American Tragedy, the Most 
Reverend R. O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez, tells the 
story of the drifting away from the Faith of the children 
of the Irish settlers who came to Mississippi a hundred 
years ago. His Holiness, Pope Gregory XVI, had estab- 
lished the Diocese in Natchez in 1837. Certain candi- 
dates proposed for the new see—among them a famous 
pioneer pastor of Pennsylvania, Father Heyden of 
Bedford—had begged to be excused from the great 
responsibility of acting as chief shepherd in a new and 
entirely unorganized diocese in a far-distant part of 
the country. It was not until 1841 that John Joseph 
Chanche, president of St. Mary’s Seminary in Balti- 
more, accepted the call of the Holy Father and went 
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Chair of Unity Octave 





In filial obedience Catholic parishes and Catholic 
schools throughout the world will be honored to join in 
prayer with their Chief Shepherd. American bishops 
formally request their flocks to give as much solemnity 
as possible to the observance of the Chair of Unity 
Octave. Endorsed by the entire hierarchy of this country, 
the devotion has become a traditional observance of the 
Catholic clergy and laity of America. Catholics remind 
one another of the opportunity to pray for their rela- 
tives, friends, and members who are outside the Church 
in orcer that they may be brought back into the king- 
dom of God. 

This period of prayer will appeal to our Catholic 
school children and their teachers. The Pontifical Asso- 
ciation of the Holy Childhood has made our school 
children mission-minded. Out of their slender resources 
they give magnificiently to strengthen the arms of mis- 
sioners in distant lands. Certainly they will not forget 
to pray for their fellow-Americans—80,000,000 of them 
who are churchless and without faith in God. 

The Friars at Graymoor have prepared a “Manual 
of Devotion.” This small volume is an attractive and 
handy compendium of prayers and hymns suitable for 
use in (parish and) school observances of the Chair of 
Unity Octave. Simply address : Office of Director, Chair 
of Unity Octave, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 






Mississippi 


to Natchez as first Bishop of the new diocese, covering 
the more than 46,000 square miles of the state of 
Mississippi. Many of the Irish settlers came about the 
same time. Famine and persecution had forced them to 
leave their native land. In 1841, the O’Learys settled 
in northeast Mississippi, coming from Ireland by way 
of Georgia. “The Donovans came from Cork, the Keenan 
and Rush families from County Down, the Hargans, 
Murrays and the Murphys came from Baltimore. In 
1845 the Kellys and the O’Rourkes came via Georgia. 
Directly from Ireland came the Cosgrove family. Peter 
Harkins with his wife, Ann McGivney, and his seven 
children, all born in County Longford, came from the 
Old Sod via New Orleans. The Whelans and the 
Semmes came in 1854.” 


On his arrival, Bishop Chanche found only two priests 
ministering to the spiritual needs of his people—one 
at Natchez and one at Vicksburg many miles farther 
north up the winding Mississippi River. Means of com- 
munication were very primitive, and four years elapsed 
before Bishop Chanche entered his Cathedral city. At 


about the same time a few, very few, Irish priests 


moved into his territory. The first priest to visit the 
settlers of whom we have spoken was Father Michael 
O'Reilly, who came eighty miles over the trails. Other 
Irish missionaries such as Father McGowan visited 
the people about four times a year. Herculean efforts 
of the scattered missionaries could not stem the drift 
of the neglected Irish settlers away from the ancestral 
Faith. Priests, traveling on horseback, traced down 
as many as they could. The children of other Irish 
families, without the Sacraments, without Mass, drifted 
into indifferentism or into the various Protestant sects 
of their neighbors. Today thousands of Mississippians 
bearing proud old Irish names have been lost to the 
Faith. In the words of Bishop Gerow, the shamrock 
of St. Patrick, the symbol of the Catholic faith, now 
means nothing to literally hundreds of Caseys, Flana- 
gans, Sullivans, O’Bannons, Henneghens, Hannigans, 
Quinns, McCarthys, Kellys, Murphys, Kennedys, 
McCaffertys, O’Connors, O’Connells, 
O’Briens, Gallaghers, O’Donnells, O’Ferralls, O’Keefes, 
Moriartys, O’Maras, O’Neills, O’Rourkes, Reillys, 
McBrides, McCardles, McCormicks, McGowans, 
McGuinneses, McManns, McMahons, McMullans, 
Sweeneys, O’Quinns, Fitzpatricks. Some of these proud 
Irish names are among the list of non-Catholic clergy 
in Mississippi. 


Finnegans, 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century, when Mis- 
sissippi was under the flag of Spain, three Irish priests 
who had made their seminary studies at Salamanca, 
Spain, comprised the clergy of Natchez. Their signa- 
tures are preserved in the oldest records of the Cathe- 
dral at Natchez. History records that many other Irish 
priests served in Mississippi with great distinction dur- 
ing this period, but they were too few in number to 
minister effectively throughout the vast territory. For 
generations Mississippi has endured the Irish-Amer- 
ican tragedy. The last U. S. census showed 6,354 
churches in Mississippi—only 128 Catholic churches. 
With a total of over 2,200 non-Catholic clergy, Missis- 
sippi has only 135 Catholic priests. Among these are 
44 priests from Ireland laboring with might and main 
to undo the tragedy of another generation. Today, 


Irish priests, by birth or descent, comprise more than 
60 per cent of the Mississippi diocesan clergy. Two 
Irish-born bishops, Bishop Heslin of County Long- 
ford and Bishop Gunn of Tyrone, ruled the diocese 
for a period of thirty-five years (1889-1924). 

The present picture is not a pretty one. The Church 
in our Southland, writes Bishop Gerow, has a tre- 
mendous job to do against overwhelming odds. Missis- 
sippi still has 51 of 82 counties without a resident 
priest, many counties without even a Catholic church 
building of any kind, many towns that have never 
known the Sacrifice of the Mass, many scattered 
Catholics yet to be snatched from the brink of dis- 
belief. The brochure carries a graph showing that only 
50 per cent of Mississippi's population are church 
members and only 2 per cent are Catholic, that there 
are 50 non-Catholic churches in Mississippi for every 
Catholic church, and that Catholic priests are out-num- 
bered, sixteen to one, by non-Catholic ministers. A 
previous brochure from Bishop Gerow dealt with the 
difficulty of bringing the message of the Faith to Mis- 
sissippi Negroes, who number about 50 percent of the 
general population. Therein he told us that there are 
any times more colored Catholics per thousand popu- 
lation in the Belgian Congo than in Mississippi. The 
Bishop is conscious of his debt to all groups in his 
great diocese. The commission of Christ commanded 
us to preach the Gospel to every creature. We give 
the story with a view to making the United States 
Catholic population more mission-minded. Catholic 
Missions, the official organ for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, has asked the Catholic press 
of this country to devote more space to this great cause. 

You can help through your prayers, through aiding 
in the publicity, through your individual or joint con- 
tributions, and through your efforts to inspire Catholic 
young men and women, boys and girls, to give their 
lives. Perhaps you may not be able to give sufficient 
to establish a mission church or a mission school, a 
priests’ home or a Sisters’ convent, but you or your 
group may be able to establish a classroom, to equip 
a classroom, to educate a child for one or more years, 
or to support a Missionary Sister in the field for a 
month or a year. Catholic children in.more fortunate 
areas will be glad to lend a hand through the Holy 
Childhood Association. If you wish copies of the bro- 
chure or leaflet of which we have spoken, you can 
secure them from The Chancery, P. O. Box 2130, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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O YOU HAVE BEGUN your 

career as an elementary school 
teacher! I’ve thought about you many times during these 
first two months of school. You see, having had a little 
more experience than you I’ve been able to snatch a few 
minutes from registration of pupils, from the re-organ- 
ization of the syllabus, from unit construction of my 
semester's plan for teaching, from wearying struggles 
with textbook selections and distribution, and so on. 
My thoughts have drifted to you in your new experience 
with elementary school teaching. 

They tell us—our teacher friends of the secondary 
school—that we are laying foundations. A fascinating 
job, that! In comparison to the risky, pounding, fram- 
ing, riveting, towering work of the architect who’ takes 
on after the foundation for a building has been laid, 
our task of foundation-construction is indeed more 
stable, if possibly less quixotic. But then, who wants 
education to be quixotic? Certainly, not John Dewey, 
Mr. Hutchins, nor John Adler. 


CHALLENGING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 





Yes, there is fascination in working with youngsters 
in our grade schools. The very plastic nature of these 
young pupils and the equally flexible curriculum offer 
many years of service challenging to the elementary 
school teacher. 

It is this curriculum business I should like to advise 
you on. At first glance into the sixth grade syllabi, 
you may feel like the person who sees the display at 
a bazaar for the first time. What with Religion, arith- 
metic, geography, history, spelling, writing, reading, 
English grammar and literature, music, art, health and 
safety, the six grade curriculum leaves you little room 
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CABBAGES 
AND THINGS CURRICULUM 


By SISTER M. GERVASE, S.S.J. 


St. Helen’s Convent, 63 Lettington Drive, Rochester 11, New York 


for stress on the “tool subjects.” And after all, we 
are told that the elementary school is the school for 
childhood. Mastery of the tools, introduction to the 
social inheritance and adjustment to group life should 
be attained when childhood days are over and sec- 
ondary work has begun. 

You see, then, don’t you, that the mastery of the 
tools is the primary objective in elementary teaching? 
We well know these “tool subjects” as the three R’s 
to which have been added spelling and speaking. We 
grade school teachers are also reminded that the. ele- 
mentary school should be a potent factor in restoring 
the art of written composition to the rightful place it 
holds in the life of the educated person. Yes, you have 
work to do, elementary school teacher! 

Perhap it is opportune here to quote what Philip 
Wylie said in his article, “What’s Your Diploma 
Worth?” in the New York Times Magazine (June 
1, 1947): 





Some while back—a generation or two, per- 
haps—our schools abandoned the attempt to fur- 
nish us with two of the “R’s”, reading and writing, 
and thereby cut the connection between the com- 
mon man and basic education. For that man who 
lacks vocabulary and is ignorant of grammar and 
of usage is a doomed dunce. He cannot under- 
stand the books he must read if he is to acquire 
learning ; he cannot even meditate upon the prob- 
lems of his own community. 


If this is partly true, this neglect of the two “R’s” 
of reading and writing, then I present you with a 
wholesome challenge, Novice Teacher in the elementary 
school ! 

Perhaps it is the illogical method of subject organiza- 
tion you become aware of in perusing your syllabi 
that may discourage you. I confess at once that I have 
spent many hours in condemning the course of studies 
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throughout the grades. This was before my introduc- 
tion to the “light of psychological approach.” 

For example, I saw no sense in introducing the 
fifth grade child to American history, delving into the 
expanse of history from early exploration to the present 
time; and then, in the sixth grade, hurling the same 
pupil back into primitive times with prehistoric men, 
cuneiform writing, hieroglyphics, and all those excit- 
ing things ancient history has to offer. In the seventh 
grade, the same pupil is returned to the periods of 
American history as he was in the fifth grade, but 
now in greater detail. 


LOGICAL OR PSYCHOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION? 


All this seemed to me utter nonsense, illogical pro- 
cedure. However, courses in the philosophy and the 
pyschology of education have cooled the heat of my 
indignation by assuring me that the curriculum of the 
elementary school is not supposed to be logical, but 
psychological. Therefore, don’t let the sequence of 
elementary courses disturb you. 

I have learned that only later, at maturity, will log- 
ical organization and presentation be utilized in teach- 
ing the grown-up student. On the elementary school 
level the approach must be psychological; it must be 
made from the point of view of the child’s mind. Thus, 
the curriculum of the elementary school must be pre- 
sented with the child’s need in mind and from the 
consideration of his capacities and his interests. 

There! You have heard the claims for the vast quan- 
tity of subject matter in the courses of study in the 
elementary school! You will note further that your 
work as an elementary teacher should provide the 
children with sense experience, vicarious experience, 
experience with tools, and with group life. 

The mastery of the tool subjects, is, I believe, the 
most fundamental objective of our grammer school 
teaching. Our young students should learn well the 
skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic. These are 
the “cement substances” of the foundation we are sup- 
posed to be laying. Their mastery guarantees success 
in further education. We must give these pupils the 
tools to think with. 

Perhaps you’ve seen Rev. W. Eugene Shiel’s article, 
“History in the Grade Schools,” in THe CATHOLIC 
Epucator (March 1948)? In it Father Shiels tells 
us: 


Now foundations may be attractive and allur- 
ing, and symmetrical, and broad, but if they lack 
depth they will not support the certain super- 
structure that waits as a grand opportunity for so 
many modern American children. And a founda- 
tion, to perform its function of bearing up the 
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members of an imposing edifice, may not be built 
of assorted materials, but must have a consistency 
and solidity that will guarantee safe and sure per- 
formance. There is no need for glamor in the 
base. It must stand its future test. 


TWO OPPOSING THEORIES 


Let me admit here that I don’t even pretend to un- 
derstand the problem to the extent that Father Shiels 
describes in his very stirring article. But I do appre. 
ciate the fact that the interests of children, as aroused 
by innate tendencies or instincts, mature one at a 
time at different paces. I know, too, that in the rise 
of mass education in America two opposing theories 
contended for supremacy: the theory of discipline and 
the doctrine of growth and initiative. Somewhere be- 
tween, we are still seeking a truer educational theory 
in the integration of the elements of both extremes. 

Educational systems, also, have tended to set up 
a conflict between adulthood and child life, between 
the logical and the psychological, iron rule and spon- 
taneity. I have read: 


There are those, one the one hand, who would 
have a curriculum made up of formal, carefully 
organized subjects of study, systematized les- 
sons, rigorous examinations, set practice exer- 
cises, and recitations. And there are others who 
visualize the curriculum as a stream of child ac- 
tivities not broken up in any systematic manner 
into “subjects” and growing out of the sponta- 


neous interests and the personally felt needs of 
children.’ 


There are those educators who (like Father 
Shiels) are concerned lest children grow to adulthood 
without an adequate grasp of what the human race 
has accumulated ; thus, they would emphasize thorough 
training in logical thinking, upon law, and upon sys- 
tematized thought. As for the other educators, they 
wish to guarantee the continuous personal growth of 
the child; they would concentrate upon freedom, upon 
initiative, and vivid self-expression. 

In Father Shiel’s article, also, we hear about Bobby 
who revealed the fact that 


In fourth and fifth grades he read the lives of 
great Americans and studied the geography of 
“lands over the seas.” In the sixth grade he 
roamed over the story of Europe from ancient 
cave dwellers to modern warriors, his geography 
meanwhile delighting him with scenes of the 


1Guy Montrose Whipple, Curriculum-Making: Past and Pres- 
ent, pp. 83-84. 
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Americas. In the seventh and eighth grades he 
must go back to the United States, and in pro- 
gressive units of American history learn all- about 
our country in a history book instead of in his 
former biographies. 


Father believes that this intrusion of European 
history in the sixth grade is “too grown up” in its 
psychology of education. He says, 


It compartmentalizes his blocks of knowledge. 
It creates brackets of learning, instead of the 
smooth and steady stream that should swell from 
a continuous addition of rivulets until the final 
emergence of what a child of fourteen ought to 
know about his land and people. 


However, for myself, | believe that real teaching in 
the elementary school means the stimulation of in- 
terests, the awakening of curiosity, and the arousing 
of the desire to know. The drill with the three ‘*R’s”’ is 
not supplanted by this stimulation but rather it is mo- 
tivated. A sincere investigation and a definite knowl- 
edge of children’s tendencies as they mature from year 
to year, plus a definite skill in handling various tech- 
niques, will assure you of at least some success in 


teaching our young girls and boys in the elementary 
school. 


CURRICULUM ORGANIZED ON TWO PLANS 





| agree further that the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school should be organized on two plans: from 
first grade through the fifth, form should be empha- 
sized. This means a psychological arrangement of 
subject matter. Then from the sixth grade through 
the eleventh, the approach should be logical; for in 
these grades the pupil is formally introduced to facts 
of knowledge. 

To look at the problem of history sequence: there 
is no rude interruption of a ‘sequence of history con- 
tent” when the sixth grade pupil is introduced to 
ancient history. He is just beginning, you see: he is 
standing on the bottom rung of the historical ladder ; 
and from now on he will learn history content in a 
chronological and logical sequence. 

I believe that children from first grade to sixth do 
unconsciously come to organize and classify their 
ideas and knowledge, with a resultant feeling of con- 
tinuity and progress. Children live so intensely and 
joyously the selected experiences that present uni- 
versal life problems. We find the basis for the selec- 
tion of subject matter for children of these first five 
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grades in the varying characteristics, abilities, and 
stages of development. 

Due consideration has been given in the arrange- 
ment of material for each of these grades. In the mat- 
ter of history, some vital period in the history of 
human progress, or some typical race experience, illu- 
minated with lasting achievement and characterized 
by high heroic action, is chosen for intensive study in 
each grade. In this way, initiative, invention, and 
creative imagination are aroused. Also the child is 
given opportunity for a varied and satisfying achieve- 
ment in self-expression. 

I was happy to find an article in The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review of March 1946 describing the revised 
plan in the social studies curriculum as worked out 
by Rev. Rogers J. Connole and his committee of Sis- 
ters. I will quote a part of the introduction to the plan: 


When one studies the social sciences he re- 
views and systematizes the social activities of 
men. Instead of analyzing and grouping these ac- 
tivities according to their direct relation to God, 
fellowmen, or nature, it would be possible to study 
them in their results, that is, to relate them to the 
social institutions that come into being because of 
man’s pursuit of a definite purpose. One could 
begin with the three necessary societies, the Church, 
the family, and civil society. The three societies can 
easily be given a definite location in each of the 
grades by beginning with the immediate environ- 
ment of the child. 

In the first grade he can study family life con- 
sidering parental authority, food, shelter, and pro- 
tection at home and simple aspects of his native 
culture in the family circle. In subsequent grades 
the fields can be extended to include the neighbor- 
hood, the local community, home life in lands differ- 
ent from his own, and, finally, in the country as a 
whole. In the sixth grade a new cycle, based, not 
on the child’s experience, but on the relative com- 
plexity of social life, can be introduced. This cycle 
will begin with a study of the necessary societies in 
a simple tribal form of social life and progress, 
through a study of history, down to our present day, 


‘To conclude, I do not think history thus presented in 
the grades abandons the notion of training and discipline. 
The distribution of subject matter of history in the cur- 
riculum is no haphazard combination nor presentation. 
I think the argument for this guidance method of history- 
content-arrangement in grades one through five has a 
deeper basis than Father Shiels even begins to hint at. 
After all, it wasn’t the weakness of foundations of Euro- 
pean edifices that caused their destruction within the 
last few years; bombs of a disordered social world, de- 
void of God and a religion, have a way of wrecking the 
plans of well-ordered curricula even. 


TEACHING CHURCH HISTORY 


Forming the Alter Christus 


By BROTHER D. ADELBERT, F-.S.C. 


De La Salle College, La Salle Road, N. E. Washington 18, D. C. 


HE BASIC PROBLEM facing the 

high school teacher of Church his- 
tory is the problem of methodology. If a course in this 
subject is to be given as a religion course, it should be 
taught as a religion course ; the aim of the course should 
be fundamentally different from the aim of a course in 
secular history. Primarily the aim of every high school 
religion course is to direct the student in knowing his 
Faith and living it. How can this latter aim be realized 
in a course in Church history? Therein lies the problem. 
This article attempts a solution to this difficulty. 


CHURCH HISTORY DEFINED 


The way a religion teacher will present a Church 
history course will depend on what he understands by 
Church history, and, more fundamentally, on what he 
understands by the Church. The encyclical M ystici 
Corporis stresses the fact that the Church is the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ; it is the life of Christ in His 
members. Church history is therefore a biography, the 
biography of Christ living in the souls of men in order 
to make each of them an alter Christus. Church history 
is also a sum of biographies, because Christ’s Mystical 
Body, while filled with one Life, is also composed of 
the lives of individual personalities who are the mem- 
bers of that Mystical Body. 

Looking at these individual biographies more closely, 
we see that some are the lives of saints ; some, the lives 
of sinners. Some received Christ; some rejected Him. 
To, those who received Him, He gave the power to ful- 
fill their destiny of becoming sons of God. Those who 
rejected Him, being left to themselves, lost themselves 
in their blindness. Thus the individual lives of these 
members are concrete examples of how Christ’s teach- 
ings were lived or strayed from in past years. They 
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are concrete examples of how Christ has lived anew in 
the souls of men. Placing such concrete examples be- 
fore the eyes of the students, the teacher of Church 
history can show by means of them how Christ’s teach- 
ings are to be lived here and now, how the students 
can become other Christs. 

As a guide to both himself and his students, it is 
well for the teacher to explain thoroughly this three- 
fold purpose of studying Church history. 


1. To gain a deeper knowledge of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body, the Church, and to understand what it 
means to be a Christian. 

2. To see how in the past the members of the 
Mystical Body lived up to their dignity as sons of 
God. 

3. To profit by the experience of these members 
so that we may live up to our dignity as sons of 
God and thus attain our destiny of happily pos- 
sessing Him forever. 


It is seen that this threefold purpose is directed irom 
knowledge to practice. With this threefold purpose as 
the guiding statement of the nature of Church history 
and the purpose of its study, the teacher is in a position 
to formulate a method of presentation. Here we sug- 
gest such a method. 


METHOD SUGGESTED 


AEE ARRAS LS MRR RN I SS RE 
—_—_—_———— 


A brief passage from the Scriptures, especially the 
Gospels, is to be selected as the key to each lesson. 
This passage should contain some maxim or principle 
of Christ that is exemplified in the Church history les- 
son for that day. The lesson therefore serves as 4 
commentary on the scriptural passage by showing how 
some particular member of the Mystical Body lived 
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according to this principle of Christ, or failed to do so. 
For example, a St. Francis loving Lady Poverty is a 
concrete example of how these words of Christ were 
lived to perfection: ““Lay not up to yourselves treasures 
on earth: where the rust, and moth consume, and where 
thieves break through and steal. But lay up to your- 
selves treasures in heaven...” A St. Thomas More 
baring his neck to the axe of the executioner in the 
Tower of London is a concrete example of how far 
a man followed this principle: “Render therefore to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and to God, the 
things that are God’s.” The penance of a Cure d’Ars 
stands as a concrete example of how a man lived Christ’s 
words: “Unless you shall do penance, you shall all 
likewise perish.” Thus by using a scriptural passage 
concretely exemplified by the life of some member or 
members of the Mystical Body, the teacher is enabled 
to transfer the theory of the spiritual life to the level 
of the student’s own life. The vicarious experience 
gained by seeing how others in the past lived the teach- 
ings of Christ helps the student make this transfer 
from theory to practical living. 

After presenting and explaining the scriptural pas- 
sage selected for a particular Church history lesson, 
the teacher gives the exposition of the body of the 
lesson, continually relating this material to the scriptural 
passage by showing how the lesson exemplifies the doc- 
trine therein contained. 

To present the facts of the Church history, the 
teacher here employs the recognized methods and 
aids for teaching secular history. But the students 
should be made to understand that the knowledge of 
the subject matter is incomplete unless its interpre- 
tation and application to personal living are made. 
The interpretation of the matter through the use of 
Scripture has been discussed above. 

The application of the exemplified doctrine can be 
made through questions directed to the students. The 
students are asked how they can live the truth con- 
tained in the scriptural passage. Their answers can 
be reworded by the teacher until a suitable statement 
of the application is attained. Such an application 
should be very concrete, very definite. It might take 
the form of three resolutions: one for that particular 
day; another for the near future; and the third, a 


general resolution applicable to the entire life of the 
student. 


SAMPLE REPORT: ANGLICANISM 
eS 
It is suggested that the students make a written 


report of each lesson. This should contain the scrip- 
tural passage, an outline of the subject matter, and 









the application. The following report is an example. 

Scriptural passage: “Render therefore to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s; and to God, the things that 
are God’s” (Matt. 17, 21). 


Outline: 


1. Henry VIII (1509-1547) sought annulment 
of his first marriage. 
A. Refusal by Pope Clement VII. 
B. Death of Wolsey (1530). 
C. Archbishop Cranmer approves Henry’s 
divorce and remarriage. 


D. Henry ex-communicated by the Pope 
(1533). 


II. Formation of the Anglican Church. 
A. “Act of Supremacy” (1534). 
B. Martyrdom of Thomas More and Bishop 
John Fisher (1535). 


C. Monasteries suppressed and robbed. 


III. King Edward VI (1547-1553). 
A. Complete schism with Rome and _ the 
Papacy. 
B. Supression of the Mass im England. 


IV. Queen Mary Tudor (1553-1558) tries to re- 
store Catholicism. 


V. Queen Elizabeth Tudor (1558-1603). 
A. Ex-communicated by Pope Pius V (1570). 
B. Complete state control of the English 
Church. 
C. Systematic organized persecution of Cath- 


olicism (1585). 
Application : 


1. Since the time of prayer is the time I should 
give entirely to God, today I shall try to be very 
attentive to the presence of God during that time. 

2. For this same reason I shall be very attentive 
during Holy Mass on Sunday, realizing that I am 
witnessing the same sacrifice as that of the Cross. 

3. I shall pray that I be always ready to profess 
my Faith, even to the point of dying for it. 


The students could keep such records in copy books, 
where they may easily be referred to from time to time 
for review. In this way the students have at their dis- 
posal summaries of all the lessons of the course, to- 
gether with very practical applications for each lesson. 

Such a method of teaching Church history as has 
been presented in this article obviates the difficulties 
of teaching this subject as religion. It does this by 
relating the theory of the spiritual life and the living 
examples of it to the practical life of the student. It 
is hoped that this description of Church history meth- 
odology will minimize the difficulties met with by re- 
ligion teachers of this subject and will be instrumental 
in inspiring them toward even better methods. 


Sex Education and 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL 


By SISTER MARY ANTHONY WAGNER, O.S.B. 


St. Benedict’s Convent, St. Joseph, Minnesota 


The realest trouble about sex guidance is simply 
this: All the wrong people have instructed youth 
about sex, and all the right people either have been 
criminally silent or have taken uncatholic and in- 
human attitudes toward the problem.’ 


HESE words of Father Lord indi- 

cate three pertinent facts in regard 
to sex education; namely, who is to give sex guidance, 
in what does the guidance itself consist, and what are 
the Catholic and proper attitudes in regard to the prob- 
lem with which our Catholic youth should be inculcated. 
It is the purpose of this paper to develop the above 
three-fold approach to the subject of sex education. 
Since the writer is concerned, at present, particularly 
with the education of Catholic high school and college 
young women, the latter part of the paper will include 
a discussion of phases of the problem which are speci- 
fically pertinent to them. 

Who is to educate our children and youth in sex 
matters? In his encyclical On the Christian Education 
of Youth, Pope Pius XI, while condemning the natur- 
alism that expects salvation from mere enlightenment 
on this topic, and while disapproving of class instruc- 
tion in sex matters, says in regard to necessary in- 
struction : 


In this extremely delicate matter, if, all things 
considered, some private instruction is found neces- 
sary and opportune, from those who hold from 
God the commission to teach and who have the 
grace of state, every precaution must be taken.” 


Obviously, the parents are the first to hold the posi- 
tion of teacher in regard to their own children. Parents, 
however, are negligent in this, one of their primary 


*Daniel Lord, The Guidance of Youth (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work, 1938), p. 90. 

?Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Letter on the Christian Education 
of Youth (Vatican City: Vatican Polygot Press, 1929), p. 23. 
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duties and privileges.* Many wholesome and excellent 
guides for parents, in the matter of instructing their 
children in regard to sex, exist.* Likewise, priests in 
the confessional are handicapped by the congestion of 
the crowds. In accord with these facts, in his study 
on the Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy, Dr. Urban 
Fleege writes: 


Teachers, therefore, have a definite obligation 
to instruct students in the matter of purity.® 


Likewise, Dr. Rudolf Allers writes: 


We hold strongly that a knowledge of the facts 
of sex is essential, and that this knowledge must 
be imparted to the child before he acquires it un- 
suitably from unqualified sources. This enlighten- 
ment is the duty of parents and not that of school 
authorities ; of course, if the parents are incapable 
of this, or if they do not possess the child’s con- 
fidence, it devolves upon others. But it must always 
be given by way of individual explanation, never 
in the form of class-room teaching.® 


YOUTHS INSTRUCTED AS INDIVIDUALS 


This latter comment emphasizes another important 
aspect, namely the matter of instructing youths as in- 
dividuals rather than in groups. This is definitely true 
in regard to any instruction on the physical aspects of 


%Matthew Michel, O.S.B., The Role of the Catholic High 
School in the Matter of Sex Instruction (M.A. Dissertation; 
Catholic University, 1929). 

4P. J. Bruckner, S.J., How to Give Sex Instructions (St 
Louis : Queen’s Work, 1937). Kilian Hennrich, Watchful Elders 
(Enl. ed.; Milwaukee: Bruce Publ. Co., 1929). ! 

5Urban Fleege, Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publ. Co., 1945), p. 277. ; 

®Rudolf Allers, The Psychology of Character, tr. E. B. Strauss 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943), p. 311. 
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sex. Group instruction tends to vulgatize the knowl- 
edge ; furthermore, the members of groups are unequally 
prepared to receive the instruction, and they tend to 


hesitate asking any questions essential for clarifying 


their individual problems. 


For the most part, the group instruction in 
school should be a kind of correlated review of 
what the youngsters already know, a synthesis that 
puts together in one luminous whole all the scat- 
tered bits of information that were given, at the 
right time and on appropriate occasion, at home.* 


Our conclusion, then, as regards who is responsible 
for sex education, is that it primarily devolves upon 
the parents, and in proportion to their neglect upon 
the priests and teachers; and, that when given, it 
should be done rather individually than in groups. 

The school’s obligations in this matter become broader 
when we consider in what sex education properly con- 
sists. A distinction must be made between direct and 
indirect sex education—information on matters of sex 
and formation of character. Definitely, to the home or 
to private instruction belongs the task of presenting 
the facts of sex ;® to the school, in collaboration with 
the home, belongs the task of giving young people the 
proper view on the subject and of providing them with 
correct guiding principles, by which their whole life 
activity can be dominated. 


Sex instruction is obviously at best and at most 
a small fraction only of the whole process of sex 
education, perhaps not more than five or ten per- 
cent of the process.’® 


Sex education is, then, really a portion of character 
formation. Concerning this Dr. Fleege writes : 


It is understood, of course, that sex instruction 
has no place in the school as a separate subject. 
Sex is a part of the total personality and hence it 
must be treated as an integrated element in general 
education. Without character education sex edu- 
cation would be like chaff before the wind.” 


The children of the Church, cognizant of their fallen 
but redeemed state, must be trained in the self control 
which is not suppression but the liberty of the children 
of God. For them the words of the Church’s prayers, 
those of Lent being especially pertinent, must become 
a practical and significant utterance. 





"Felix Kirsch, Sex Education and Training in Chastity (New 
York: Benziger, 1930), p. 72. 

*Hyacinth Blocker, “Have a Heart, Parents,” The Family 
Digest (Mar., 1948), Vol. 3, 3. 

"On this ground, how can one justify using for class discus- 
sion the biological treatment given by Gerald Kelly, S.J., in 
Modern Youth and Chastity, “The Divine Plan of Reproduc- 
tion.” However, the writer was in a class where this text was 
used by one of the collaborators of this booklet, and that chapter 
was assigned as reading matter but not used for class discussion. 

‘John M. Cooper,Sex Education in the Home (Washington, 
D. C.: National Conference of Catholic Charities, 1921), et. 
“'Fleege, op. cit., p. 277. 
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Look down upon Thy household, O Lord, and 
grant that our souls, chastened by the mortification 
of the flesh, may glow in Thy sight with the desire 
for Thee. (Tuesday of First Week in Lent.) 


INCULCATING STRONG MORAL HABITS 





Catholic youth must be challenged to the liberty of 
the spirit over the flesh, to the flow of triumph after 
temptation, a spiritual quality which Father Maurice 
Sheehy terms “captaincy of soul.” This “captaincy of 
soul” can have its foundations in the first deliberate 
choices in the child, of the spirit over the flesh. The 
essence of such control is in the training of the will, 
which obviously must be motivated by knowledge; 
but concerning the proportionate value of each M. S. 
Gillet, O.P., says: 


The will, indeed, has more need of strength than 
of light, though it has need of both. But it is not 
the light that gives strength. The strength of will, 
and especially is mastery over the senses, comes 
from sentiments inspired by irresistible motives of 
action, and from a persevering action sustained 
by these sentiments.” 


Sex education, in this sense, is accomplished by 
efforts of home and school to inculcate youth with 
strong moral habits and thought control. The child 
who has developed the virtues of obedience and self- 
restraint will, when the opportunity presents itself, 
easily acquire the virtue of chastity. 

Mindful, through Faith and experience, of the weak- 
ness caused in human nature by original sin, the Cath- 
olic Church, home, and school have ever advocated to 
its youth the supernatural means at their disposal: 
Mass, Communion, prayer, and the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance; the latter not only as a supernatural aid but also 
as an opportunity for clearance of individual problems. 

Since the will and the conscience are inter-dependent 
for moral actions, a proper formation of conscience is 
extremely important in character formation. Therefore, 
in the matter of sex education, it is very important 
for youths to be able to make clear distinction between 
temptations and sin. It is equally important for them 
to realize that sex attraction and temptations are the 
normal experience of maturing human beings. Youths 
must be able to make distinctive judgments on the dif- 
ferences between less grievous and more grievous 
offences against purity, between modesty and chastity, 
between the knowledge of the facts of sex and the 
abuse of those facts, or sin, between impure thoughts 


12M. S. Gillet, Innocence and Ignorance, tr. J. Elliot Ross 
(New York: The Devin-Adair Co., 1917), p. 69. 
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and deliberate enjoyment of them, and between virginal 
and marital chastity.** 

Sex becomes a problem to many youths as a result 
of misinformation as well as of ignorance. Therefore, 
it is vital that the entire sex education of youth be 
directed so as to train them to see sex through God's 
eyes—that is, in its proper perspective, which shows 
not the use, but the abuse of sex as evil. To present 
sex merely in its physical aspects or in its deterrent 
and repulsive abuses is to aggravate the problem rather 
than dissolve it."* Concerning the panacea of sex in- 
struction Father McCarthy writes: 


. . » perverted notions about the value of frank- 
ness in regard to sex are responsible for much 
of the present ribaldry of the stage and the lubricity 
of current literature. . . . In actual life, once the 
safeguards of modesty are removed the number 
of the pure steadily decreases, and with the im- 
pure there is little that escapes impure interpre- 
tation.”* 


Sex, as well as anything else, becomes a problem 
when it is viewed out of the context of God’s purposes 
for His entire creation. To present sex as the sublime 
and noble cooperation in the creation of human beings, 
for whom God individually creates human souls, is to 
have the key to any sex education. To see sex as the 


power with which God has entrusted man for its proper 
use, is the pivot of sex education. All self restraint is 
then resultant upon God’s commands. All chastity, 


whether virginal or marital, is an expression of loyalty 
to a benign Father—a consecration of affections. 

Dr. Fleege, in his study of the adolescent boy, reports 
that two-thirds of the two thousand boys questioned 
admitted that they did not have this sacred attitude 
toward sex; however, he reports that sixteen out of 
every seventeen admitted that wholesome information 
about sex had a good effect upon them: in a clearing 
up of the mind, relieving of tension, quieting of curiosity, 
and the adoption of a sublimated and reverential attitude 
toward sex." Concerning the lack of sacred attitude 
for sex, Father Kirsch writes: 


The immorality of the young, the abuse of mar- 
riage, the widespread practice of birth control, can 
be traced, to a large extent, to the lack of reverence 
for sexual life. It is the part of Catholic education 
to inculcate this reverence, and proper speech and 
not silence is the medium." 


*8Gerald Kelly, Modern Youth and Chastity (St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work, 1941). This booklet is particularly valuable in 
this regard. 

14Such treatment as in the pamphlet by Lester A. Kirkendall, 
Understanding Sex (Chicago, 228 So. Wabash Ave.: Science 
Research Associates, 1947), and the book by Harold M. Sher- 
man, Key to Youth Problems (New York: G. P. Putman’s 
Sons, 1945), pp. 121-154 tend to emphasize this phase. 

*SRaphael McCarthy, Training the Adolescent (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publ. Co., 1934), p. 121. 

16Fleege, op. cit., p. 277 ff. 

"Kirsch, op. cit., p. 86. 
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And again: 


We have never denied that there must be sex 
instruction. But it is our contention that direct sex 
instruction is of secondary importance, whereas 
many modern educationists would assign to it first 
place. The best possible training in chastity is that 
which says merely what is absolutely necessary 
with regard to sex and concentrates upon strength- 
ening all those habits and elements of character 
which will naturally prepare boys and girls to take 
up a right attitude towards the awakening im- 
pulses.”* 


A WHOLESOME REGARD FOR SEX 


Students, with a sacred attitude toward sex, will tend 
to be well balanced physically, mentally, and spiritually, 
since they see God as their goal, and the powers with 
which He has entrusted them as so many’ means and 
challenges in His service. On a natural plane, a whole- 
some regard for sex can be developed, as Msgr. Cooper 
suggests, by feeding and nurturing the good and con- 
structive, upbuilding forces in the race preservative com- 
plex, namely, the chivalrous and parental impulses.”* 

So far the three-fold approach to the problem of sex 
guidance suggested in the beginning of this study, has 
been discussed. It remains now to outline points which 
seem particularly pertinent to young women. 

Maturing girls can receive no better orientation to the 
problem of sex than in the setting of Nazareth at the 
Angel Gabriel’s visit to Mary. They sense the sanctity 
of Mary, which the words of the angel assure. In that 
atmosphere, Mary’s query about her relations with the 
opposite sex gives them a wholesome and relaxed attitude 
in regard to acquiring the necessary knowledge of God's 
plan. For them, as for Mary, their potential motherhood 
is in God’s hands and in theirs. Their inquiries are not 
primarily for their own sakes, but with a sense of re- 
sponsibility towards the future. Thus, writes a guide of 
young women : “We are advocating a Christian feminism 
that regards marriage and having children as a greater 
career in itseli—a vocation from God,” one which Christ 
has raised to the dignity of a sacrament.”° In speaking 
to women on their duties in social and political life, Pope 
Pius XII said: 


Now the sphere of woman, her manner of life, 
her native bent, is motherhood. Every woman 1s 


*8Thid., pp. 499-500. 

19Cooper, op. cit., pp. 29-30. ; 

2°Medical Woman, Girl, Wife, Into Their Company, with an 
Introduction by C.-C. Martindale, S.J. (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, 1930), p. 45. 
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made to be a mother: a mother in‘ the physical 
meaning of the word or in the more spiritual and 
exalted but no less real sense.*' P 


For this reason, proper sex guidance must instil within 
the young woman a deep sense and proper concern for 
her own body. 


A woman ought to keep her body pure and unde- 
filed becaues it is literally a chalice of future life; 
it is a tabernacle in which will be sheltered infant 
humanity. . . . Modesty requires that it be grace- 
fully and adequately clothed as all sacred objects 
are covered. Reverence for it demands that it be 
touched only with respectful hands.*” 


WARNINGS CONCOMITANT WITH SEX GUIDANCE 





Over and above this natural reason for due respect 
and use of the body are the supernatural truths which 
remind woman that her bedy is a temple of the in- 
dwelling Holy Trinity and that it is destined to a glori- 
ous participation in an eternal reward. 

If young women are to safeguard the trust which God 
has given them, several other warnings are concomitant 
with proper sex guidance. They must learn to regard 
modesty of dress and moderation, at least, in facial 
make-up as safeguards to their purity, rather than allure- 
ments to its violation. In this regard, likewise, it is 
very essential for them to realize that, although their 
attraction to the opposite sex is primarily psychic, a 
man’s sex attraction is largely physical. She must realize 
also that the pattern for the sex impulse is like that of 
any emotion: stimulus, response, action; and therefore 
to set the stimulus is dangerous. This knowledge should 
be a guiding principle to young women in their social 
contacts with others—particularly with men. Such prob- 
lems as kissing, petting, self-stimulation, etc., are solved 


and avoided by this rule of prudence. Msgr. Cooper 
writes : 


Mutual knowledge of each other’s nature, by giv- 
ing mutual understanding and insight, may help 
much, if there be decent self-control at all, to keep 
courtship love on the lofty level that makes it a thing 
sacred and purifying.** 


—_— 


**Pope Pius XII, Your Destiny is at Stake (Washington, 
D.C.: N.C.W.C., 1945), p. 6. 2 

*™Two Sisters of Notre Dame, Aids to Will Training in 
tectien Education (New York: Frederick Pustet Co., 1943), 
p. 91. 

*8John M. Cooper, Religious Outlines for Colleges: Course IV 


(2nd ed. rev.; Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Education 
Press, 1941), p. 147. 
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Closely related to this demand for restraint of liberties 
is the problem of drinking. Young people, and particu- 
larly, young women must be made aware of the effects 
of alcohol, in its direct stimulation of sex and in its 
removal of inhibitions that ordinarily act as safeguards 
of purity. The modern girl associates with men not only 
during her leisure hours but also during her working 
hours. This constant association demands her ready re- 
serve. Concerning the effects of the constant association 
of the two sexes at work and play, Father McCarthy 
finds it expedient to forewarn the girl that “she must 
be taught to value her womanhood, instead of being 
irritated by it; she must be discouraged from wanting 
to be ‘one of the boys’.’’** 

The Church, conscious of the high dignity which Mary 
achieved for womanhood, is ever challenging the maidens 
of every generation to the high standards set by her. 
As a result the Church has, in her calendar of saints, 
those of each age who shine with either virginal or 
marital chastity. In our own age, we have Maria 
Goretti, the modern martyr of chastity, who, in a cere- 
mony in St. Peter’s Basilica attended by more than 
40,000 people, was beatified by Pope Pius XII, April 
29, 1947. Her beatification decree proclaimed “the 
martyrdom of Maria Goretti, who gave her innocent 
and most pure life in order to prevent a sinful act 
gainst the virtue of Christian purity.” Modern maidens 
must be given the opportunity to breath the atmosphere 
of this great ceremony, in which the Church would 
deem it fitting to honor one of its modern virgin 
martyrs amidst the exterior adornments of gold and 
crimson tapestry, hundreds of lighted candles, white 
and red flowers, white-veiled girls in attendance, and 
the gold and glass casket which enshrined the body of 
Maria Goretti. Concerning Blessed Maria, the Holy 
Father said: 


There is no indication that Maria Goretti had 
made a vow of virginity: she was animated only by 
a profound burning love of God, enabling her to 
prefer martyrdom to sin, Providence undoubtedly 
designed Blessed Maria as a model, a heavenly 
protectress and intercessor of girls in Catholic 

‘ Action, Children of Mary and all others dedicated 
to the Immaculate Mother.*® 


Therefore, although the dangers to modern, matur- 
ing, young women are many, the supernatural and 
natural aids are far more overpowering. The young 
woman, with her hands in the hands of God, can go 
through this besmirched world unscathed and innocent. 
That is the ideal which must be presented to our Cath- 
olic youth, together with sound guiding principles by 
which to achieve it—through a program of flawless sex 
guidance by Catholic parents, priests, and teachers. 





24McCarthy, ep. cit., p. 117. 
25Pope Pius XI1, N.C.W.C. News Circular, p. 2. 


The Story of the New Testament 
First EPISTLE to CORINTHIANS 


(Continued ) 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


ITH AN ABRUPTNESS that is 

characteristic, Paul now turned to 
another point raised by the Corinthians in their letter ; 
it was the problem of eating things sacrificed to idols. 
Many things were offered before the idols; then they 
were later found in the market-places~ and ‘could be 
purchased for home consumption and use. Some Chris- 
tians thought nothing of buying and eating these things ; 
but others were inclined to be scrupulous, “their con- 
science, being weak, is defiled.” As is usual, St. Paul 
started out with the principle involved: since idols are 
nothing, therefore food offered is not contaminated 
and so may be eaten. But—for the sake of those whose 
consciences are weak it is better to sacrifice the right 
one has to eat these things that had been offered to 
idols ; in a word scandal should be avoided. 


ST. PAUL SET EXAMPLE 


St. Paul however knew the temper of his Corinthians ; 


many of them would insist on their “rights.’”’ If it was 
not wrong to eat idol-offerings, they would eat. Hence 
the Apostle wrote a rather long explanation of his 
own practice of renouncing many rights that were his 
as one who was sent from Christ. Two things he men- 
tioned that he had given up: the one to have a woman, 
whom we might call a housekeeper, to take care of him 
on his missionary trips, and the other was the right 
to have his expenses defrayed by the churches in which 
he was laboring. This latter point Paul developed be- 
cause it was something that was dear to his heart, for 
“we have not used this right, but we bear all things, 
lest we offer hindrance to the gospel of Christ.” The 
Apostle however did not want the Corinthians to think 
that he was mentioning this in order to remind them 
of their obligation ; no, he wanted to continue as he had 
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done, he would labor with his own hands and take care 
of himself. His only concern was to preach the gospel; 
in fact, this is an obligation imposed on him. And no 
one has a right-to claim a reward for doing what he 
should ; but if Paul had any claim to a reward, it was 
because he had given up his right to be taken care of 
by those to whom he preached the gospel. This is the 
whole purpose of Paul’s mission: to preach the gospel, 
and to do this he made himself all things to all men 
“that I might save all. I do all things for the sake of 
the gospel.” As for the Corinthians let them learn a 
lesson from the racetrack: all run but only one wins, 
yet all prepare for the race by training, and for what? 
For a wreath that fades away in a short time. Let the 
Corinthians run in the race of the gospel so as to win, 
let them train themselves by all kinds of mortification, 
thereby imitating their spiritual father who could say, 
“T chastise my body and bring it into subjection, lest 
perhaps after preaching to others I myself should be 
rejected” (Read 8, 1—9, 27). 

When Paul dictated the sentence quoted above his 
ever active mind thought of the history of the Jews 
and of their rejection; he felt it necessary at this mo- 
ment to warn the Corinthians. But there is also a 
deeper connection between this section and the previous 
ones; Paul had been speaking of rights and he had 
been giving his own example of renouncing them in 
order to persuade the Corinthians to do in like manner. 
He knew their attitude; he knew that they would want 
to cling to their rights and to the practice of them; 
so he inserted this warning from the history of the 
Jews, and the warning was: Do not be too confident 
in your position. Look at the Chosen People; they 
had privileges from God such as the grace of His pro- 
tection at the Red Sea and in the passage through the 
desert, “yet with most of them God was not well 
pleased.” This example was for the Corinthians, who 
should not become idolators, who ought not to commit 
sins of impurity, who should not give themselves over 
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to murmuring. Let the Corinthians take heed then: 
let them not “stand on their rights”; let them not be 
overconfident in their position as Christians. If tempta- 
tion does come however, God will be present to give 
His graces to overcome it (Read 10, 1—13). 


DO ALL FOR THE GLORY OF GOD 





Ifyou glance at the text for a moment you will find 
St. Paul talking about idol-offerings again; he had 
made a sort of circle. In a few words this is it: even 
though it is not wrong to eat things offered to idols, 
yet at times for the sake of others it is necessary to 
deny oneself the right of eating these things. To en- 
courage the Corinthians in this Paul gave his own 
example and then he warned them of overconfidence 
in their so-called “rights.”” Now he continued the sub- 
ject with which he began; yet he wanted to be sure 
that his converts, many of whom once worshipped 
idols, understood that they could not belong to Christ 
and idols, they could not partake of the blood of Christ 
and at the same time participate in the sacrifices to 
idols. By drinking of the blood of Christ and eating of 
his body they became one body, they were thereby 
united to God. Away then with idols and their sacri- 
fices! Having made certain that the Corinthians un- 
derstood the necessity of avoiding idols, he now gave 
practical directions with regard to the eating of things 
offered to the idols. He covered much the same ground 
that he did in the first part of the discussion (8, 
I—13) ; hence it is not necessary to dwell upon what 
Paul wrote here, it will be sufficient to read it. Paul’s 
ending however is worthy of quotation: “Therefore, 
whether you eat or drink, or do anything else, do all 
for the glory of God.” This was Paul’s invariable 
practice, and he wanted his converts to ‘be imitators 
of me as I am of Christ” (Read 10, 14—11, 1). 

Another problem had raised its head in the midst 
of the Church at Corinth; to this Paul now devoted 
his attention. We are not sure of the source of this 
information; it may have been the letter from the 
Corinthians, or it may have been from the house of 
Chloe, or from one of Paul’s helpers. The problem 
now at hand concerned the religious gatherings of the 
Corinthians; more specifically it was the question of 
women wearing veils. As we know, it was the custom 
at that time for all women in the Orient to wear veils 
over their faces ; now those who had become Christians 
were beginning “to feel their Christianity,” if we may 
use such an expression. What we mean is that they 
were confounding the principles of Christianity with 
its practice ; maybe it would be better to say that they 
were failing to make the proper application of Chris- 
tian principles to daily life. In the matter of veils the 
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women thought that Christianity meant a change in 
this custom; now that Christ was theirs as He was 
men’s, should not they be able to pray as the men did, 
without anything covering them? First, Paul laid down 
the proper order: Christ—man—woman; what he 
implies is that Christianity had not changed the old 
order of precedence; in family life man is the head of 
or has authority over the woman. But Paul appealed 
to custom: women had been wearing veils, and they 
should continue to do so. Not to wear one is a sign 
of disgrace or of a disgraceful way of life; it would 
be the same as to have the head shaven, and this was 
a terrible disgrace for a woman. Paul now took the 
Corinthians back to the story of creation: there we 
find God creating man to his own image (Genesis 1, 
27), but woman He made like unto man: “Let us 
make him a help like unto himself” (Gen. 2, 18). 
Woman then is from and for man, and not the other 
way round. Hence let women continue, to wear veils 
as a sign of this order and subjection. Moreover Paul 
asserted that women should wear this sign because of 
the angels: what does he mean? It would seem that 
Paul expected angels to be present at their religious 
assemblies, and therefore out of .submission..and mod- 
esty he wanted the women to continue the custom 
of wearing veils. And that is about the best way to 
look at the text. Once more Paul restated his direc- 
tion: it is not seemly for a woman to pray uncovered ; 
besides if any one wanted to argue about it, Paul silenced 
him (or her) by remarking that such a custom was not 
to be found in any of the churches (Read 11, 2—16). 


TREMENDOUS IMPORT OF HOLY COMMUNION 





The discussion of the gatherings of the Corinthians 
for the worship of God brought to Paul’s mind another 
problem. “For first of all I hear that when you meet 
in church, there are divisions among you, and in part 
I believe it.” What he is referring to is the lack of 
unity at “the Lord’s supper.” In the early Church, 
it must be remembered, the practice of fasting for 
the reception of the Holy Eucharist was not observed ; 
instead, in imitation of the Last Supper the Christians 
gathered for a meal (it was called the agape, the love 
feast, since it commemorated the Last Supper, when 
our Lord gave us His greatest gift of love, the Holy 
Eucharist), and then they celebrated the Eucharistic 
service. In Corinth the Christians gathered for this 
supper, and because of their failure to eat together, 
they were defeating the very purpose of this meal. It 
should remind them of the Last Supper wherein we 
find such close unity between our Lord and the 
apostles, and it should prepare them for the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist; but this was not what 
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happened. The Christians brought their own baskets ; 
those who came early ate before the others arrived, 
with the result that some of the poorer who could 
not bring very much or anything at all went hungry. 
Since there was no unity in the meal, how could 
there be unity in the eating of the Body of the Lord? 
Paul however looked deeper; such a mode of action 
was irreverent, to say the least; it indicated a lack of 
appreciation for the Holy Eucharist. So the apostle 
told the story of the institution with his thoughts on 
his Corinthians; he was trying to make them realize 
the tremendous import of Holy Communion. Once 
they saw this, they would understand how heinous 
it is to receive unworthily. It was because some of 
them had not received the body and blood of the Lord 
as they should that they had suffered in one way or 
another. Let them show their reverence for the Holy 
Eucharist by eating together; that would suffice for 
the present, Paul would settle the rest when he came 
(Read 11, 17—34). 

More problems were to be discussed: the spiritual 
gifts and the Resurrection. With regard to the first 
Paul had much to say. But we must preface his re- 
marks with a few words on the spiritual gifts. These 
charismata, as they were called, come from the Holy 
Spirit, and are supernatural gifts designed to assist 
the members of the Church in spreading the knowl- 
edge and the love of Jesus Christ. They are many 
in number ; St. Paul listed some of them in his discus- 
sion, for example, the gifts of wisdom, knowledge, 
faith, healing, miracles, prophecy, various kinds of 
tongues, etc. It will immediately be noted that some 
of these gifts are spectacular, and their external mani- 
festations border on the sensational. All this was due 
to the extraordinary outpouring of the grace of God 
during the early days of the Church in order to 
confirm the divinity of the Church, in order too to 
strengthen the faith of the new converts, and lastly 
to impress those who had not entered the Church. 
Once the Church was well established there was no 
further need of these gifts, at least in such numbers 
and in such spectacular methods of manifestation. The 
Corinthians had their share of these gifts; instead of 
uniting them to their author, God, and instead of pro- 
moting Christian love, these gifts were the occasion 
and the cause of many quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings. Moreover it seems that some of the Christians 
were boasting about the particular gift or gifts that 
they had; some too wanted the more striking kind, 
such as speaking in tongues (a gift of speaking in for- 
eign languages for the purpose of praising God). 

As usual Paul began by laying down a fundamental 
principle: no one can utter or do anything in connec- 


tion with our Lord except through the Holy Spirit. 
Hence all the various gifts that were manifested in 
the Church at Corinth and that were so evident—all 
had their origin in the Holy Spirit: “But all these 
things are the working of one and the same Spirit, 
who divides to everyone according as he will.” To 
make this clear St. Paul launched into a rather lengthy 
example drawn from the human body; his purpose 
is to show the Corinthians that, as there are various 
members in the human body, yet they form one body 
and mutually assist one another, so in the Church there 
are various members and various gifts, but the niem- 
bers all form one body and should mutually assist 
one another. “Now you are the body of Christ, mem- 
ber for member.” Paul’s mind had risen to the great 
mystery of the Christians’ union with their Head, Jesus 
Christ; in a word, he was expressing the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body. Yet he was concerned with a prac- 
tical point: the union of the members of the Corinthian 
Church despite the various gifts they have received. 
They should be united not only because these gifts 
come from the Holy Ghost, but also because they formed 
one body in Christ (Read 12, 1—31). 


THE MYSTICAL BODY: THREE ABIDING VIRTUES 


The greatest and the quickest way to have this union 
is to practice and to desire the greatest of all virtues: 
Charity. In a passage that is unsurpassed for beauty 
and depth the apostle discussed the necessity of charity, 
its excellency, and its superiority to all the other 
spiritual gifts. So necessary is charity that without it 
the Christian gives forth a hollow sound, even though 
he may speak with the tongues of men and of angels. 
The other gifts mean nothing without charity. Even 
should a Christian perform the highest of all deeds: 
that of suffering himself to be burnt at the stake, it 
would be useless unless charity reigns in the soul. 
How wonderful and excellent is charity: “Charity 1s 
patient, is kind; charity does not envy. . 
bitious, is not self-seeking . 


. is not am- 
. thinks no evil. .. 
bears with all things, believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things.” Other gifts come and go; 
but charity always remains. The meaning is_ that 
charity is a permanent virtue, one that will continue 
in the life of the Church, even unto eternity. Three 
great virtues will abide down through the ages of the 
Church: faith, hope, and charity; “but the greatest 
of these is charity” (Read 13, 1—13). 
(To be continued ) 
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HE HOLY SACRIFICE of the 

Mass is too great, too precious, too 
lofty, and too sublime to try to explain unless one has 
made it a life-work. Priests have claimed that they al- 
ways find something new and interesting by years of 
constant study. This article, therefore, is not an attempt 
to expound the sacredness of Holy Mass, but to bring 
about a better understanding through the presentation of 
some of the interesting questions that children ask 
during a religion class, and answers: 

1. Why-is Holy Mass read near an altar? 

In answer to this, the Catholic Encyclopedia states 
that Holy Mass is read upon a table-like altar or tomb 
to perpetuate the memory of the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, and the burial of our Lord. It is here at 
the altar that many graces are distributed to the faith- 
ful who attend Holy Mass devoutly. 


SHARING THE FRUITS OF THE MASS 
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2. Since the fruits of the Mass are so many, are they 
distributed to fit all classes who devoutly offer the 
Mass in union with the priest? 

The Catholic Encyclopedia tells us that many have 
the false idea that the smaller the number present for 
Holy Mass, the greater the graces received by the few 
attending ; but this is not true. Whether there are few 
or many worshippers present for Holy Mass, each one 
receives the full measure of grace corresponding to his 
extent of zealous participation and union with the 
priest during the sacrifice of the Mass. It has often 
been remarked that many Catholics are so filled with 
graces that they reflect these gifts in their lives and 
dailly dealings with others. 

3. How can one attend Holy Mass properly ? 

In order to attend Holy Mass properly in union with 
the priest, one should understand something about the 
essence of the sacrifice in which Christ offers himself. 
The use and deep study of the missal will help one to 
attend more devoutly and accurately. The Church 
strongly bids all who are present to partake of that 
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THE GREAT SACRIFICE 


By SISTER M. WILFRID, O.S.F. 


Sacred Heart School, Early, lowa 





Victim who is sacrificed upon the altar to atone for 
the sins of men. 

4. Is the presence of a crucifix always necessary when 
Mass is read? 

Every Catholic should become conscious that a cru- 
cifix is always present on the altar for every Holy Mass. 
It speaks eloquently for itself, mutely reminding all 
of Christ’s bitter passion, which is repeated in an un- 
bloody manner during Holy Mass. 

5. Why is an altar boy necessary ? 

Saint Thomas mentions an altar boy and states that 
no matter where Holy Mass is read, there must be at 
least one person present who will answer for the entire 
Catholic Church. The Holy Mass is not intended just 
for the few devout souls who are always present, but 
for the entire Catholic Church. The altar boy is re- 
sponding for the Church in the name of all the people. 

6. What is the Dialogue Mass? 

The Dialogue Mass is simply one which is based 
upon the idea that when the priest speaks to the con- 
gregation, they should answer him. When the priest 
turns around and says, “The Lord be with you,” then 
the congregation should answer in one accord, “and 
with thy spirit.” In other words, they say all of the 
altar boys’ prayers as well as those prayers of the 
Ordinary of the Mass which are intended to be sung 
by the people at the High Mass. 

7. Are liturgical altars more desirable than the fancy 
altars? 

According to the desires of the Church, a liturgical 
altar with simple trimmings and six candles is pre- 
ferred. Here again the Church like a good Mother 
wishes to remind all the faithful that the early Chris- 
tians were present for Mass when it was read by the 
glimmer of lighted torches. How materialistic as well 
as commercialistic, Holy Mass would become if de- 
vout. worshippers were to select the Church with the 
most costly decorations and enticing music. Whether 
the Church is great or humble, the very same proced- 
ure takes place, “Christ becomes the Victim.” 


It is 
for this reason that the Church prefers simplicity, so 
that the minds of the faithful can more easily con- 
centrate upon the great sacrifice and not rest upon 
material things. 
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8. Sometimes a question arises regarding the cate- 
gories of persons attending Holy Mass. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia arranges categories of 
persons at Mass as follows: (1) At the Head is the 
High Priest, Christ, Himself; (2) the Church; (3) 
the celebrating priest ; (4) those who are taking an ac- 
tive part, such as the servers, sacristan, organist, the 
choir, and the congregation; this active participation 
is made more intimate by receiving Holy Communion 
during Holy Mass; and (5) the persons for whom the 
Holy Mass is being offered, and this is termed passive 
participation. 


RESPECT FOR THE WORD OF GOD 


9. Why do people stand during the Gospel? 

As soon as the first note of the American anthem 
is sounded all arise; how much more reason there is 
to stand out of pure respect for the word of God. A 
Catholic writer says, “Having been seated during the 
Epistle, the faithful rise at the Gospel to show that 
the old world shaking off the dust of the tomb, was 
raised to life by the words of Jesus Christ.” 

10. Explain the origin of passing the collection box 
during Holy Mass. 

Among the liturgical prescriptions of the Old Law, 
one reads an express command to support the Church. 
“Thou shalt not appear empty handed before me” 


(Exod. 23, 15; 34, 20). In the days of the apostles the 
faithful found great pleasure in sacrificing gifts of 
bread, wine, oil, and other daily necessities of life. Of 
course this was not necessary for the sacrifice of the 
Mass, but it was most necessary for the support of the 
priest. 

As time elapsed, things of this nature changed for 
a more practical development, and money was sub- 
stituted for the offerings at offertory time. This is 
something that should be impressed upon the minds 
of the children at an early age, and they too, should 
be trained to drop an envelope in the collection box 
on Sunday, even if it is empty. The principle back of 
this training means more to the Church than the sum 
total of all pennies gained. 

There is still another gift that is most pleasing to 
God, and will follow one into eternity, that is, the 
habit of offering oneself; then one need never come 
to the altar empty-handed. 

12. In answer to many inquiries about the inten- 
tions of the Mass, one may safely assure them that 
Holy Mass may not be read for the damned in hell, 
for they are incapable of receiving the fruits of the 
Mass. The saints in heaven do not need prayers. In 
consideration for the State, Holy Mass is offered for 
non-Catholic rulers, and even that an enemy may re- 
ceive light to return to the true fold. 

A saintly priest compared Holy Mass to a power 
house in which souls are transformed; for it is a 
solace for the sorrowful, and enables those who are 
suffering to bear bravely their God-given cross. 


Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Ciara 


St. Joseph Cathedral School, Asylum Ave., Hartford, Connecticut 


The Rich Young Man 


One day after Jesus had been preaching to the people 
a rich young man came over to Him. 

“Jesus, tell me, what should I do to get to heaven?” 

“Be kind and honest and say your prayers,” said 
Jesus. 

“T have already done these things. I have always said 
my prayers since I was a little boy. I try to be good, 
kind, and honest,” said the man. 

“Oh,” said Jesus, “that is fine but if you want to be 
perfect, go sell what you have, give your money to the 
poor, and come follow Me.” 

The young man thought for a moment. Then he shook 
his head sadly. No, he could never do that. It was too 
much to ask. He was rich. He had beautiful clothes. 
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He loved his beautiful home too, so he turned around 
and walked away from Jesus. 

Jesus looked after him. He loved that rich young 
man. He was sorry to see him go away. 

This rich young man was not willing to give away 
all that he had. That was too hard for him to do. Jesus 
wanted him to be one of His special helpers but the 
man said, “No.” He walked away. 

Jesus did not call him back. He did not change His 
mind about the man. God does not change His mind. 
He means everything that He says. 

God makes no mistakes. We are the ones who make 
the mistakes. Let’s try not to make the terrible mistake 
that the rich young man made. 
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Catholic Action in the School 


Principles and Practice 


By BROTHER BASIL, F.S.C. 


De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, Louisiana 


I, ADAPTABILITY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


HROUGH THE STUDY of the 

ever renewed adaptability of the 
Catholic Church to all lands, all people, all customs, all 
traditions, all circumstances, the Christian apologist 
could prove that it must be a divine institution. 

In her youth, Catholic doctrine overcame Oriental 
mysticism and Greek philosophy; later she overruled 
Roman paganism and barbaric vandalism ; she controlled 
Renaissance neo-paganism and to the rebellious spirit of 
Protestantism she opposed the humble obedience of the 
learned Jesuits. To instruct the ignorant masses of the 
17th century, she inspired St. John Baptist de La Salle ; 
and the appearance of all her religious orders is nothing 
but a new creation to oppose a new error or provide for 
a new social need. To 17th century rationalism she op- 
posed her great saints and mystics; she combated the 
liberalism of the 18th and 19th centuries by the creation 
of learned centers of Neo-Scholastic philosophy ; against 
modern scientolism she set up her learned and well dis- 
ciplined universities, she conquered and subdued mod- 
ernism and the so-called higher scriptural criticism 
through her renowned schools of scriptural research. 
The late destructive, political and economic philosophy 
was confronted by the political genius and the economic 
insight of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. To modern re- 
ligious ignorance the Church opposes the confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine and a new order: the Catechist 
Sisters; the Sisters of the Medical Mission are the 
answer of Divine Providence to unethical medical the- 
ories and practices; the frantic efforts of socialism to 
dechristianize society are victoriously defeated by the 
quasi-miraculous combative spirit of Catholic Action. 
Every new threat of her divine doctrine and life is but a 
new occasion for the Catholic Church to meet the chal- 
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lenge under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, with growth 
in doctrine and sanctity. 

We shall base this study on the juridical and working 
definitions of Catholic Action. 


II, CATHOLIC ACTION THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


With repeated insistance, the papal documents define 
Catholic Action as: “. . . coOperation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the Hierachy.” For practical purposes, and 
considering its aims and organization, Catholic Action 
has been defined as: “the sanctification of the social unit 
(milieu) by its own members, of the school by the 
students, of the factory by the workers, of the store by 
the clerks, of the farm by the farmers, of the army by the 
soldiers, etc.” 

The atheistic evolutionist who, with a wild, unscien- 
tific hypothesis, denies even the possibility of creation as 
described in the Bible and asserted by science, gives him- 
self the death blow by forgetting that if God posited in 
every one of His creatures the dynamism necessary to 
grow and attain maturity, He thus proves more forcibly 
His infinite, all-powerful Providence, which with unfail- 
ing wisdom guides every creature to its complete devel- 
opment and end. 

Thus God organized the multitude of angels into seven 
hierarchic choirs, and endowed each individual with an 
acute intelligence and a powerful will, that thus under 
their own government they may reach meritoriously 
their destiny. 

Man was likewise endowed with physical, intellectual, 
moral, and even supernatural powers, that he may thus 
attain to full Christian humanism, which may be defined 
as the hierarchical development of man: body, mind, 
charity. 
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Lower beings : animals, plants, and minerals, are like- 
wise regulated by the laws of their own natures, which 
cause the admiration of the research scientist. 

Thus, because God infused into every creature the 
potentialities that guide it to its end; He need not inter- 
fere in their development, except in a rare and excep- 
tional way of miracles. As it issued from His creative 
hand, God commanded to every being: “Increase and 
multiply,” that is, “develop your potentialities.” 

Likewise, when man came forth from the creative 
power of God, he was told: “Increase and multiply, and 
fill the earth and subdue it, and rule over the fishes of the 
sea, and the fowls of the air, and all living creatures that 
move upon the earth” (Genesis 2, 28), that is, “grow 
not only numerically through generations, but also in 
personal value: develop your personality, use the free- 
dom I have given you, reach your complete stature, 
assume the responsibility of your actions.” This com- 
mand to grow, applies both to the individual, and to the 
race ; every man is to bring his individual share to the 
development of his kind. 

Thus, Cain was made responsible for the life and 
blood of his brother Abel. This corporate responsibility 
is clearly illustrated in the lives of Abraham, Moses, 
Josue and of the other patriarchs and prophets. In the 
parable of the idle servants Christ forcibly brings out our 
obligation to work for the common good; in the analogy 
of the body and its members, St. Paul exposes clearly 
our obligation to contribute to the welfare of our neigh- 
bor. The doctrine of the Mystical Body, so beautifully 
and forcibly brought out in the great encyclical of Pope 
Pius XII, Mystical Corporis, is but a renewed emphasis 
on our corporate life and our obligations as Christians 
to contribute to the sanctification of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. This obligation, this responsibility for the other 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ results from 
our incorporation through baptism and is facilitated by 
confirmation, the sacrament of Catholic Action. St. Paul 
demands this action from his converts. 


Hence, at the conclusion of his Epistle to the 
Romans, he repeats fourteen times the word salute. 
Furthermore, he cites many names which are not 
those of priests. Among them are found the names 
of women to whom are addressed the most fervent 
felicitations for their conquering zeal: ‘Salute 
Prisca and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus . . . to 
whom not I only give thanks, but also the Churches 
of the Gentiles . . . Salute Mary who hath labored 
much among you . Salute Tryphena and Try- 
phosa who labor in the Lord. Salute Persis, the 
dearly beloved, who hath much labored in the Lord” 
(Rom. 16, 3-12). One reads not without emotion, 
the names of these Roman men and women, perhaps 
of humble station, who have deserved the honor and 
distinction of mingling the sweat of their brows with 
that of the Prince of the Apostles to found the 
Church of Rome (Guiseppe Cardinal Pizzardo, 
Conferences on Catholic Action). 
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Breaking through all the barriers of precedent, dis- 
trust and prejudice, Popes Pius X and Pius X1, realized 
the vital importance of the action of the laity, as auxiliary 


of the Hierarchy, in holding back the mounting vane of 
paganism and in rechristianizing the world. 


Ill. THE ESSENCE OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


A A ASSEN SEIS Pt SETS OETA ADEE RAEN AL EA a A ot BES A A ON a 


If we combine the two definitions of a preceding para- 
graph, we learn that through Catholic Action the laity 
cooperates with the Hierarchy in the sanctification of the 
social unit of which it is a member. The program of 
Catholic Action consists (a) in the formation of its mem- 
bers, (b) in their universal apostolate to counteract the 
effects of secularism. 

Pius XI, in his encyclical Firmissiman Constantiam, 
exhorts the Mexican Hierarchy to let the laity share in 
the work of the priesthood: ““We recommend that you 
make use of those lay people to whom as living stones of 
the Holy House of God, St. Peter attributes a profound 
dignity which makes them in a certain manner partici- 
pate in a holy and royal priesthood (1 Pet. 2, 9).” “If 
one considers well, it will be seen that the very sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Confirmation impose among other 
obligations this Apostolate of Catholic Action, which is 
spiritual help to our neighbor” (Pius XI to the Patriarch 
of Lisbon). 

The papal pronouncements on Catholic Action sound 
the mobilization of every Catholic for the new crusade. 


The Christian, if he does honor to the name he 
bears is always an apostle ; it is not permitted to the 
soldier of Christ to quit the battlefield because only 
death puts an end to his military service . . . Num- 
bers of fervent men and women, of youth obedient 
to the voice of the Supreme Pastor and to the direc- 
tions of their bishops, consecrate themselves with 
the full ardor of their souls to the work of the 
apostolate in order to bring back to Christ the 
masses of the peoples who have separated from 
Him. Thy Kingdom come is not simply the burning 
desire of their prayer, it is, besides, the guide of 
their activity (Swmmi Pontificatus). 


A. PARTICIPATION IN THE APOSTOLATE 
OF THE HIERARCHY 


ATT, ADRIANNA IS ROAR RRR 


The apostolate of the Hierarchy comprises the duty: 
(a) to instruct, (b) to sanctify, (c) to govern. The 
apostolate of the laity is thus outlined by Pius XI in his 
letter to Cardinal Bertram: “Catholic Action embraces 
societies and works of very kind, especially of a religious 
nature, whether they be for the promotion of piety, the 
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formation of the young, or for the strictly social or eco- 
nomic end.” “The purpose of Catholic action is the sanc- 
tification of souls . to that ultimate end ate to be 
subordinated every social and economic work and 
charitable undertaking . . . it will penetrate not only the 
soul of the individual but the sanctuary of the family, the 
school, and public life” (Firmissimam Constantiam). 

The sources of the true apostolate are thus pointed out 
by Pius XI: “The apostolate is the outward actualiza- 
tion of solid interior formation; it is the uncontrollable 
overflowing of intense love for Jesus Christ and for souls 
redeemed by this precious blood, a love which leads to 
the imitation of His life of prayer, of sacrifice, of un- 
quenchable zeal” (Firmissimam Constantiam). 

The method of Catholic Action is changeable and 
adaptable to circumstances. ‘‘No activity which is possi- 
ble and useful to Christian life must be excluded from 
its program” (Letter to the Patriarch of Lisbon). 
Catholic Action has its special and appropriate organiza- 
tions to accommodate every diversity of. age, sex, social 
circumstances. 

The apostolate of Catholic Action is exercised not on 
people within the organization, but on those outside, on 
the pagan environment. The organization should become 
a center of radiation ; it is the apostolate of the environ- 
ment ; the doctrine of the communion of saints in action. 


B. THE FIELD OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


RNS A NE RE ATE AE TA NPN RIG 





The fundamental aim of Catholic Action is the salva- 
tion of our neighbor under the guidance and in coopera- 
tion with the hierarchy. The fields of action of such an 
activity are as numerous as the needs of men. The uni- 
fied and hierarchic character of the movement requires 
that the associations begin in the parish; that these as- 
sociations be grouped together in the diocese; and that 
they be united in one national center of direction and 
coordination. 

Catholic organizations with a pious charitable, or 
socio-economic object, which do not conform with the 
two just-mentioned principles, are considered as auxili- 
aries of Catholic Action. 


Catholic Action when rightly and wisely organ- 
ized, and augmented in force and enriched by strong 
auxiliaries, will truly become that pacific army 
which will undertake the glorious warfare to spread 
and defend the Kingdom of Christ, a kingdom of 
justice, of peace and of love. Consequently, Catholic 
Action, while of its very nature avoiding political 
aims and methods, does truly and effectively look 
to the good of the whole State (Pius XI, letter 
Quamvis Nostra to the Brazilian Hierarchy). 


In his encyclical Rite Expiatis, Pius XI justifies his 
choice of St. Francis as patron of Catholic Action: 
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Signally destined by God for the reformation, 
not of his own turbulent age only, but of the Chris- 
tian society of all times, St. Francis has been ap- 
pointed by our predecessor as heavenly patron of 
Catholic Action.! 


IV. CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE SCHOOLS 





Psychological Principles. Youth is emotional, senti- 
mental, imaginative, impulsive, daring, challenging, self- 
sacrificing, and dynamic. Youth aspires to self-realiza- 
tion ; it is the new life poured abundantly over the world 
for its regeneration. When youth is properly guided and 
enlightened it is the instrument by which Divine Provi- 
dence brings the world back to its pristine beauty. The 
apostles of modern ideologies were deeply aware that 
youth was the only efficacious instrument through which 
they could implement their principles and realize their 
dream of a new social order. But far deeper and wiser 
was the vista of Pope Pius XI and of the founders of 
Catholic Action movements when, to spread the 20th 
century application of the Gospel maxims, they appealed 
to young farmers, young workers and young students, 
and set before them the rebuilding of the City of God 
which had been ruined by 18th century rationalism and 
19th and 20th century sensualism and paganism. 

They rightly estimated the conquering powers of 
Catholic youth purified by baptism and _ penance, 
strengthened by confirmation, fed by the Holy Eucharist, 
enlightened and guided by the Holy Ghost, and whose 
courage is ever sustained and renewed by sanctifying 
and actual grace. 


ORGANIZATION 





(a) Not Quantity but Quality. The success of Catho- 
lic Action is dependent on the quality and preparations 
of the leaders or militants; this is forcibly expressed in 
the letter of Pope Pius XI Firmissimam Constantiam. 


The magnitude of the work must not cause you to 
be preoccupied more with the number than with the 
quality of the codperators. Follow the example of 
the Divine Master, who wished to precede the few 
years of this apostolic work with a long preparation, 
and limited Himself to forming in the Apostolic 
College not many but chosen instruments for the 
future conquest of the world, so you also, Venerable 
Brethren, should care first of all for the super- 


1Quoted in Msgr. Luigi Civardi, 4 Manual of Catholic Action 
(Sheed and Ward). 
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natural formation of your leaders and propa- 
gandists, without being too much preoccupied or 
grieved because at the beginning they are but a little 
flock (Cf. Luke, 12, 32). 


(b) Developing Leaders. The first step for whoever 
intends to introduce Catholic Action in the school is to 
discover and train leaders, militants. Father Doncoeur 
reminds us that if nature bestows gifts, education alone 
will develop them and may even supply for them. 

Leaders of Catholic Action must first receive a super- 
natural formation through retreats, and the habit of 
prayer and meditation, then we must attend to their in- 
tellectual formation and instruct them in the practical 
knowledge of the gospel, of the liturgy, of the mystical 
body of Christ, of Catholic Action, of the needs of the 
students among whom they intend to work. A good 
leader must be able to look ahead, organize, act through 
others, coordinate, and control. The leading virtues of 
the good leader are: piety, zeal, prudence, humility, self 
sacrifice, constancy, trust in God and men; and he must 
be a “Christopher” leading all men to Christ. 

(c) The Inquiry Method. So that the action of the 
leaders may be decisive their study of their environ- 
ment must be as realistic as possible. General courses of 
study for militants in simple apologetics and history and 
social principles are, of course, necessary, especially in 
the English-speaking countries, where so many of our 
neighbors are remote from any understanding of the 
Faith or of its history. But the basic method of study 
which seems now to be fruitful everywhere in Catholic 
Action is what the French call the enquéte, the inquiry. 

And inquiry has three parts: it is an observation, a 
judgment, and an act. It must always lead to an act. 
Thus, one may ask: “Who will make a good recruit for 
our group?” Observe the possible people. Judge whether 
one will make a good recruit. If it seems that he will, 
then act to make a recruit of him. 

This type of action, to make recruits, is Catholic Ac- 
tion, and every group can begin to apply it from its 
origin. We should begin with it at once. It is in action 
that we learn the techniques of action; while we study 
to interest our immediate acquaintances, we are learning 
also how to fish for other men, as our groups extend. 

This method, to observe a concrete situation, to judge 
it, to act in it, is now becoming the characteristic method 
of Catholic Action; one finds it in use amongst all the 
specialized sections, the workers, the peasants, the stu- 
dents, the employers. The sections of Chrétienne Bour- 
geoisie, for example, which consist of owners and man- 
agers of industry, will study the social encyclicals, by 
applying the principles of the encyclicals to their own 
plants. Does my factory meet the Christian requirement ? 
Observe it. Judge whether it does or not. If it does not, 
act. Study proceeds to action or, at least, to the sugges- 
tion of action. 

Practical experience proves that the inquiry method 
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is an efficatious means to develop the intellect, the will, 
the sentiments, practical prudence, leadership, zeal, 
tolerance and charity. 


(d) Some Fields of “Inquiry.” 
. Correction of smutty conversations. 
. Suppression of improper books and magazines. 
3. Supervision of indecent pin-ups in rooms. 
. Respect for authority. 
. Respect of the reputation of neighbor. 
. Clean games. 
. Control of drinking. 
. The spirit of loyalty to noble causes. 
. The use of the missal. 
10. Support of the missions. 
This list knows no limit but the practical needs of 
every school. 


SOME PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS: ORDER OF THE DAY 


The following directions should prove practical: 

1. Since the activities of Catholic Action depend not 
so much on corporate organization, as on the personal 
activities of the members, their training is essential to 
success, 

2. The ambition of every leader should be the con- 
quest of self and leading his comrades to Christ. 

3. Leaders should find codperators among the stu- 
dents ; their ‘‘cell” should not go over five members. 

4. The militants should meet once a week ; the meet- 
ings should be interesting, based on common experiences 
and problems. 

5. Militants should be convinced that prayer, hu- 
mility, discretion, and charity are essential to their 
mission. 

6. Hierarchical approbation should be requested as 
soon as the organization is ready for action. 

The following order of the day has grown from the 
experience of several schools: 

1. Prayer generally suggestive of the “inquiry of the 
meeting.” 

2. Commentary on Gospel. A text bearing on the 
problem of the “inquiry” is chosen; its study should 
guide the militants to the solution of the problem brought 
forth in the “inquiry.” 

3. The “inquiry.” The discussion of this practical 
problem should be: (a) animated, (b) based on practical 
observation, (c) and the fruit of personal thought. 

4. Report on results, difficulties, plans, means. 

5. Selection of an inspiring motto or maxim for the 
coming week generally taken from the Gospet text which 
has just been studied. 

6. Catholic Action hymn, 

7. Final prayer which may incorporate the striking 
thoughts of the meeting. 
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Teaching Arithmetic Meaningfully 


For Permanent Retention 


By SISTER MARY ADELBERT, S.N.D., Ph.D. 


436 West Delaware Avenue, Toledo 10, Ohio 


OW CAN WE teach arithmetic so 
that the children will understand it, 
like it, use it, and retain it? 


THREE SCHOOLS OF TEACHING 


1. The first school of thought on the teaching of 
arithmetic is the abstract drill theory. The method based 
on this theory dates back to Thorndike’s law of exercise 
or law of repetition. Of late, the validity of this law has 
been questioned and by no one more than by Thorndike 
himself, who has experimented with sheer repetition and 
found that it induced no learning or improvement at all. 

This method advocates drill. It begins with drill and 
it ends with drill. It’s drill, drill, drill, drill, and more 
monotonous, boring drill. It is the method that is re- 
sponsible for much of the dry, abstract drill permeating 
most of the subjects in our American classrooms today ; 
it is the method that is responsible for much of the com- 
plaint we hear from upper grade and high school teach- 
ers, namely, “The children do not know their funda- 
mentals.” 

It is a rote form of learning and like all mere associa- 
tive learning, it fades and deterioriates with time, disuse, 
vacations, and other impinging factors. Facts thus 
learned are not retained unless they are over-learned 
toa 150% degree. It is possible that after a whole year’s 
abstract drilling the children, like polly parrots, can re- 
peat the answers to a given number of facts, but on the 
whole, these children will not retain them permanently. 
A few children who learn despite the method and despite 
the teacher, children who do not need overlearning, re- 
petition, and who can rationalize things for themselves, 
will retain the facts ; but the majority will flounder. 

Drill is no substitute for teaching. Drill is not even 
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a remedial device. Drill is only a clinching device. The 
proverb, “Practice makes perfect,” is only a half-truth. 
Only “Perfect practice makes perfect.” 

II. The second theory of teaching arithmetic is the in- 
cidental type of learning. The method based on this 
theory originated with John Dewey in 1896 but came 
into common practice around 1920 as a strong reaction 
to the abstract drill theory. It.is the basis of the radical 
progressive movement—the curriculumless curriculum. 

This method is based on meaning, but unfortunately 
it ends with meaning. If a child wants to know how much 
is 3 plus 4; if he wants to know how to spell a certain 
word; if he wants to know how to find page so and so; 
if he wants to know how to measure a certain thing; 
then and only then is he taught just that and perhaps 
something leading to that bit of information. If no need 
arises, there is no teaching ; there is no repetition, now 
systematic period for arithmetic, no pre-planned, logical 
sequence in teaching. Only a few children retain what is 
taught and they learn because of their better intelligence, 
their interest, or some assistance from other sources. 

We, as teachers, must be aware of the fact that just as 
we should not start with drill, we may not stop with 
meaning, desirable as it may be. We must build a bridge 
from the concrete to the abstract, from concreteness to 
abstraction, which is really the essence of arithmetic. It 
is just as important that arithmetic should be carried to 
the point of abstraction as it is that it should begin with 
concreteness. 

III. The third school of thought on the teaching of 
arithmetic is the meaning followed by drill theory. The 
method based on this theory begins with known concepts 
and provides for an adequate amount of well-spaced, 
psychologically pre-planned repetition. We know that 
to be of use, computational skills must be accurate and 
must be retained. To be retained, they must be under- 
stood and adequately drilled. The conditions of ordinary 
life afford little opportunity for continuous or adequate 
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repetition and once the unremitting drill of the school is 
withdrawn, the computational skills suffer. That’s why 
so many weeks are wasted every year re-teaching what 
was forgotten during vacation. A simple experiment 
would prove this beyond doubt. 


A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT 





Memorize the following two selections of twenty words 
each. Note how long it takes you to learn each one. Test 
yourself later to see how much you can retain of each. 
Re-test yourself a month later to note the results. 

Selection 1.: Our Diocesan Educational Institute was 
conducted in three centers, namely : St. John’s, Delphos ; 
St. Paul’s, Norwalk ; and Ladyfield, Toledo, Ohio. 

Selection 2: Them our namely in was centers the 
three and were tar go some jump try you conduct 
weather behind effectively. 

1. How long did it take you to memorize each selection ? 

2. Which one was easier to learn? Why? 

3. Which one will you be able to repeat a few months 
from now? 

Which one was based on drill alone? 

Which one was meaningful ? 


ne 


6. How often did you repeat even the meaningful one ? 

The first selection has meaning; the words are re- 
lated to each other. With a few repetitions, it can be 
easily overlearned and permanently retained. So it is 
with all learning based on meaning and followed by 
adequate drill, 

The second selection had no meaning ; the words were 
unrelated. The selection could be committed to memory 
after considerable effort but chances are that the words 
could not be repeated in sequence after some lapse of 
time. 


TEACHING MEANINGS TAKES TIME 





Naturally, teaching with meanings takes time. Every- 
thing worthwhile takes time. Jt does take time, for ex- 
ample, to develop number concepts in the first grade. 
It would go much faster and demand less preparation 
on the part of the teachers to spend the first weeks 
in counting from 1 to 100 abstractly, in handling a few 
concrete objects, and then launching immediately into 
abstract facts of 1 plus 1 and 2 plus 2, under the im- 
pression that with a little concreteness the children, ipso 
facto, have acquired number meanings and need no 
bridge or association of objects with figures or groupings 
of objects. It does take time to teach place value in grade 
two, i. e., the idea of units, tens, and hundreds through 
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the use of splints, dimes, and dominoes ; but time “lost” 
here is time gained when the third grade teacher launches 
borrowing and carrying. It does take time to develop the 
number relationship between addition and subtraction; 
between multiplication and division by means of simul- 
taneous presentation ; between number and number ; be- 
tween process and process; and between one grade’s 
work and the next grade’s work. It does take time to 
show the relationship, for instance, between 7 plus 8 and 
8 plus 7 ; between one fact of 15 and any other one, in- 
cluding 10 and 5, through the process of filling-in-tens, 
It does take time to explain that feet times feet does 
not give square feet any more than plums times plums 
gives square plums. It does take time to develop the 
meaningful process of long division before drilling the 
short cut of short division. It does take time to build on 
the known and then proceed to the unknown; but the 
time taken for these essentials is time gained in the end. 
















VARIOUS METHODS, TECHNIQUES IN 
TEACHING MEANINGS 














Meanings can be developed in various ways. Concrete 





objects, like bundles of splints, dimes, cents, and domi- 





noes, promote the understanding of our number system 





as a system of tens. They can also be used effectively to 





illustrate the significance of the position of each figure in 
our number system. 

Meanings can be developed effectively through illus- 
trations, Pictures readily explain that seven and eight 
kites are the same as eight and seven kites ; that there is 
definite relationship between 7 and 8 and 15 minus 8. 









Meanings can also be developed through verbal pro- 








cedures, chalk talks, and through ingenious questioning, 





e. g., stress can and should be given to group recognition, 





not only in the first semester of grade one but throughout 
the first, second, and third grades. Not only should the 
children be encouraged to “‘tell without counting” after 











the initial stages of rote through rational counting, but 





even throughout the development of the primary and 








teen facts. The children must be trained through ingen- 





ious questioning, not only to see small groups in larger 





groups of objects, but also to acquire a quick sense ol 








group recognition because group recognition is at the 








basis of all fundamental operations, namely, addition, 








subtraction, multiplication, and division. 














Illustration: 

In the development of the teen fact of 9+7, for 
instance, the teachers should never have the chil- 
dren count the two groups of objects in order to 
have them determine how many in each group. 
She should rather have them try to see smaller 
groups in the two larger groups, e.g., 3 books and 
3 books and 3 books in the group of 9 books as well 
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as 3 books and 4 books in the group of 7 books. It 
may, at first, seem a round about way, but it is much 
better than using the simplest of all arithnietical 
functions, namely counting. Furthermore, this is an 
ideal way of using their previously acquired knowl- 
edge, not only of seeing a small group as a whole 
but also of recognizing the primary facts which they 
have naturally learned before attempting any teen 
fact. The primary facts involved in this example are : 


3+3 6+3 3+4 


This technique of training children to make use of 
group recognition in preference to mere counting 
can be used very readily by covering all but the 
small group to be recognized. Only consistent 
training in such group recognition will develop in 
the children the independent habit of grouping in- 
stead of the laborious and time-consuming process 
of counting. This habit surely is more meaningful 
than the habit of counting or flashing abstract cards 
long before the children are ready for such ab- 
stractions. ' 


TWO RADICALLY OPPOSED METHODS COMPARED 


The three current theories of teaching arithmetic may 
be simmered down to two. On the one hand, the abstract 
drill theory with its senseless drill without meaning ; its 
bags of tricks, cues, and clues ; its short cuts, memorized 
rules, and formulas ; its premature speed by ultimate re- 
teaching and remedial work: and on the other hand, the 
meaningful development with adequate, well-spaced, 
psychologically pre-planned drill, showing relationships 
between number and number ; between process and pro- 
cess; between one grade’s work and the next. 

Here is an illustration to show the futility and absurd- 
ity of the former and the common sense and effectiveness 
of the latter. 


A Demonstration: Borrowing in subtraction. Accord- 


ing to the drill theory, the teacher would proceed as fol- 
lows : 


Today we will learn to subtract two big numbers 
with borrowing. We'll take 617 from 923. 

923 This is the way we do it. 7 from 3 I can- 
—617 not; therefore I borrow 1 from the 2 which 
———_ leaves that a 1 and makes this 3 a 13. 

7 from 13 are 6. 1 from 1 are 0. 6 from 9 
are 3. 
My remainder is 306. 


This procedure is repeated over and over by the 


teacher and then by the children until the process is 
memorized. 
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According to the meaning followed by drill theory, the 
teacher might begin somewhat like this: 


Today we'll learn to subtract bigger numbers. 


We'll take 617 from 923. 


923 Can we take 617 from 923? Yes, we can 
—617 because there are more hundreds in the 
—— top number. How many units are there in 

the top number? How many tens? How 
many hundreds? How many units, tens, hundreds 
in the bottom number ? 


Can we take 7 units from 3 units? No, not any 
more than we could take 7 cents from 3 cents. 
We can, however, change one of the tens or dimes 
to units or cents. If I change one of the tens to 
units, how many tens will *be left in the top num- 
ber ? How many units will | have altogether? Now, 
can I take 7 units from 13 units? Yes, I can. What 
do you think I will do when I subtract the next 
numbers? Will I say 1 ten from 2 tens or 1 ten 
from 1 ten? Why? etc. 


We use the term change rather than the term 
borrow to make it more meaningful. Furthermore, 
we have a definite obligation of teaching and train- 
ing the children in proper habits and attitudes for 
life. Borrowing without paying back may develop 
into a dishonest habit of life ; besides, children learn 
enough about borrowing from some parents who 
borrow everything from a book to a cup of sugar 
or flour. 


The children have learned all about the place value of 
numbers, namely, units, tens, and hundreds, in grade 
two. In order to provide for well-spaced repetition and 
to make early learning functional, the third, fourth, and 
fifth grade teachers should not hesitate to base their 
teaching on the children’s previously obtained knowl- 
edge. This should be done not only in teaching bor- 
rowing, but also when teaching carrying, decimals, 
money, and the reading and writing of large numbers. 


The verbal development will make the “borrowing”’ 
process more clear, viz. : 


923= 9 hundreds and 2 tens and 3 units 
—6 17=—6 hundreds and 1 ten and 7 units 


This is the same as: 





9 hundreds and 1 ten and 13 units 
—6 hundreds and 1 ten and 7 units 


3 hundreds and O tens and 6 units or 306 


Naturally, this takes time but it is more understand- 
able. Of course, we do not expect the children to go 
through this whole process every time they subtract 
larger numbers. We are here demonstrating the mean- 
ingful teaching process. Children must understand what 
they are doing before we show them the short cut. 






A PRIMER OF MEDIEVAL LATIN 
The Roman Missal 


(Continued ) 


By LUDWIG BIELER, Ph.D. 


University College, Dublin, Eire 


Il. 


E HAVE SEEN that the Missal, 

though naturally limited in its sub- 
ject, presents a sufficient variety of Latin specimens as 
regards style and literary form to serve as an intro- 
duction to medieval Latin in its formal, i.e., grammatical 
and stylistic aspect. Apart from Merovingian and early 
Hibernian texts, Medieval Latin can be read without 
serious linguistic difficulties by the student who is 
familiar with the basic texts of the Missal. Even the 
development of certain structural features, e.g., prose 
rhythm (cursus), accentuating metrics, rhyme as a dis- 
tinctive element of poetry, not, as in classical antiquity, 
of prose, has its pendant in secular literature. 


CONTENT AND FORM INSEPARABLE 


We must now ask how, through a study of the Latin 
Missal, the college student can be best equipped for an 
intelligent reading of medieval texts as should be ex- 
pected of a theologian, historian, neophilologist, student 
of law, or even—as I add without hesitation—of any 
Catholic laymen with a B.A. behind his name. 

In order to do justice to my suggestions the reader 
is asked to keep in mind the end which I am contem- 
plating: a reasonable understanding of medieval Latin 
as a literary idiom. This may be regarded as an intel- 
lectual luxury, but I think it is more than that. In a 
work of literature deserving of this name “content” 
and “form” are inseparable. Even the student who ap- 
proaches a text merely as a piece of evidence will gain 
for his immediate purpose by paying attention to its 
language and literary character. From either point of 
view medieval Latin cannot be understood unless it is 
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seen against the background of classical Latin, of which 
it is a continuation. It is not sufficient to have an 
English phrase ready for every Latin idiom and thus 
to produce a translation by the mosaic-like putting to- 
gether of memorized “exchange values”; we must try 
to enter into the writer’s mind through the categories, 
concepts and metaphors of his language, and thus to 
penetrate to his “mental systems.” We must, in order 
to understand him fully, even try to realize what “is 
behind his words,” that is to say, his intellectual and 
cultural background. Such intellectual confrontation 1s 
now frequently shunned; the mentality of our modern 
world tends to become more and more pragmatic. Even 
Catholic education is in danger of being infected by 


the common plague ; too great is the temptation for the 
modern Catholic to fall in line with the general trend 
and merely to save his soul by affixing to his prag- 
matism a Catholic stick-on label. Yet it seems to me 
that we Catholics have the duty to stand firm not only 
by the primacy of the spiritual, but also by the preroga- 


tive of the human mind in its own right. 


CLASSIC LATIN NOT TO BE DETOURED 


ESAS SS SEN NORE RE RR RU 
pn 


For this reason I cannot agree with those who advo- 
cate the teaching of liturgical Latin instead of classical 
Latin on the high school level." To be sure, one can 
teach liturgical Latin “directly,” without recourse 
to classical Latin.2 In my opinion, however, this 
procedure is justified only in such a special case as, 


See e.g. Rev. Edmund J. Baumeister, $.M., “Correlation and 
Integration in Latin,’ The Catholic Educational Review 
(1946), 414-420. ; 

?There is no want of books which serve this practical purpose. 
I mention A. M. Scarre, O.P., An Introduction to Liturgical 
Latin (1933) ; Mary Perkins, Your Catholic Language (1940); 
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for example, Rev. Scarre* has in view: the training 
of the ordinary religious, who is not called to higher 
studies or research in philosophy, theology, law or the 
arts. For him, and for him alone, Latin is a compulsory 
approach to spirituality, and nothing else. Spiritual life 
is independent of any medium. Here, and here alone, 
are the words merely a vessel for something that is not 
of this world; here, and here alone, content and form 
can be clearly separated. 

The Catholic high school student is not expected to 
lead a spiritual life of this specific kind; the teaching 
of liturgical Latin for its own sake has here no valid 
reason. As far as spiritual progress is concerned, the 
Catholic layman, on whom the official prayer of the 
Church is not binding, need not know any Latin at all. 
If I expect of the educated Catholic a reasonable under- 
standing of the Mass in the original, I do so for a very 
different reason. I wish him to realize the intimate con- 
nection of eternal, divinely revealed truth with our 
western secular civilization as manifested in such a 
unique way in the liturgy of the Catholic Church. 
There goes a very direct route from the pagan “advent” 
over Christian antiquity and the Middle Ages to the 
classical: periods of the modern nations. It is the road 
of perennial philosophy, natural law, and the classical 
line in art and literature. Along this route lies all that 
brings out the distinctive character of man as a crea- 
ture possessing himself. 

If a one-sided humanism made the mistake of ignor- 
ing the culture of the Middle Ages, a_short-sided 
modernism, would cut us off completely from our past 
and make us live merely in the present and for the 
future. A Christian ought to be awake to the fact 
that it was this intellectual tradition that has deigned 
to receive the message of salvation, and that for nearly 
two thousand years the divine message has been propa- 
gated almost exclusively along this road. The Christian 
faith and classical culture have—providentially, I be- 
lieve—entered into a union which is almost as intimate 
as that of body and soul. The most precious fruits 
of this union matured during the Middle Ages. To 
understand them—and I think they cannot be truly 
understood without some understanding of their com- 
mon language—will open our eyes to a world in which 
all the fundamental issues of the day, which are more 
often dimly felt than clearly realized, have found their 
“classical” formulation in the light of a Christian 
humanism.‘ 


Cora C. Scanlon, Latin Grammar: grammar, vocabularies, and 
exercises in preparation for the reading of the Missal and 
Breviary (1944). A tentative step in the direction of linguistic 
understanding was made by Rev. H. P. Nunn, An Introduction 
to Ecclesiastical Latin, Cambridge (1922), but it does not go 
far enough. C. C. Martindale, S.J., The Words of the Missal 
(1932) has a different purpose; through a study of important 
“Key-words” of the Latin liturgy the reader is led to an under- 
standing of the Mass-text as a source of devotional, theological 
and philosophical inspiration. 

See preceding note. 

“For illustration I refer to a recent article by A. H. Chroust, 
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If we look at the problem from this angle, the teach- 
ing of liturgical Latin at high school will appear to us 
as one of those favorite “shortcuts” which invariably 
make us miss exactly what is most worth seeing. 

Let us then go on teaching the high school student 
the language of Cicero. A language that is not taught 
for the practical purpose of conversation should be 
first presented in its classical form—the stage, that 
is, when its latent possibilities find their most perfect 
realization. It is in the prose of Cicero and the poetry 
of Virgil that Latin has reached its natural maturity. 
In the following centuries Latin grows old, and 
medieval Latin could almost be described as a “‘life after 
death.” But the spirit is never aging. St. Augustine 
is a more profound thinker than Cicero, and St. Thomas, 
I think, whilst equally profound, is more broadminded. 
From a strictly practical standpoint the Catholic high 
school student may be taught the most obvious “‘devia- 
tions” of liturgical Latin from the classical language— 
just enough to ease his mind when he serves at the 
altar or sings at high--Mass or benediction. A more 
profound and comprehensive study of liturgical Latin 
should, however, be reserved for the college years. 


A LITURGICAL LATIN COURSE 


Taking as normal the case of a college freshman 
who has had at least two years of Latin at high school, 
we may expect the newcomer to have acquired some 
knowledge of classical Latin grammar, a basic classi- 
cal vocabulary, and a certain acquaintance with Cicero 
and Virgil. These are the data upon which the “Litur- 
gical Course” will have to work. 

I would first of all ask my students whether they 
had ever paid attention to the words of the Mass, and 
if so (as probably a certain number will have), whether 
anything struck them as unusual. One or the other at 
least might occasionally have wondered. I certainly 
did when I was a schoolboy. The nominal clauses 
Dominus vobiscum and Sursum corda, the In illo 
tempore at the beginning of the Gospel, and more than 
anything else the vexing sed tantum dic verbo made 
me think, and it was almost a revelation when it oc- 
curred to me that in the line sui moras incolatus the last 
word might be a noun. From pondering over such 
linguistic problems I gained more than if somebody 
had solved them for me in the beginning. 

If too few suggestions were forthcoming, the teacher 
himself might call attention to these and similar little 
problems. He might also touch upon semasiology : 
Ite, missa est could give rise to some words about the 
idea of militia Christi and its pagan background ; bap- 


“The Corporate Idea and the Body Politic in the Middle Ages,” 
Review of Politics 9 (1947), 423-452. 
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tizate omnes gentes, to a remark on Greek loanwords 
and their triumph over early attempts at translation 
(Tertullian says tinguere). Stylistic elements could be 
traced to their foreign background, for example the 
parallelism in the Judica Psalm, or the stereotype “Go 
and...” The student who knows that Ciceronian terms 
and Virgilian idioms are often the fruit of Greek 
studies, can be made to realize that Greek, although of 
a different period and of a different type, accounts for 
many peculiarities also in Church Latin, and should 
sense, at least vaguely, the Hebrew or Aramaic back- 
ground behind the Greek. 

With such tentative contact-making a period or two 
might be profitably spent. I do not think such time 
lost. The student should approach his subject not as 
a matter that must be committed to memory, but as a 
new world in which there are problems to be faced 


and discoveries to be made. Even when a more sys- 


tematic instruction begins, I would as far as possible 
avoid pedantry. All medieval primers and anthologies 
that I have so far seen are accompanied by some sort 
of grammatical survey, which, in the order of the school 
grammar, tabulates the various medieval peculiarities. 
It goes without saying that such a survey cannot be 
missed; it is as indispensable as a glossary. But | 
would not have my students work through it from be- 
ginning to end. I would, for example, start to read 
with them the Ordinary of the Mass (including the 
ancient prefaces), the Masses for the principal Sun- 
days and feasts, the Office of the Dead—a curriculum 
that can be easily mastered in one year. 

At every step the new and unusual features in vo- 
cabulary, grammar and style would have to be traced 
from, or contrasted with, their classical background. 
Linguistics, history of ideas, and history of civilization 
can, and must, go hand in hand.® A grammatical de- 
tail will be more easily remembered if it has been 
originally connected with an intellectual, or perhaps 
even emotional, experience than if it was merely learnt 


Let me give just one example. The “modernism” of the 
Franciscan hymns coincides with the emergence of Italian as 
a literary language. Jacopone da Todi wrote most of his religious 
poetry in the vernacular, and in the Dies trae the “impure” 
rhyme: Inter oves locum praesta, Et ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra shows at least that the poet pronounced 
Latin in the way of modern Italian. We are approaching the 
date of the Divina Commedia. 


as § 123 of the introduction. Of course, the teacher 
would be in need of a new type of annotated “Basic 
Missal,”* but this need could be supplied as soon as 
it were felt. 

The second stage would be a more cursory reading 
of the remainder of the Sunday Missal, with occasion- 
al notes where there are special difficulties. The third 
and last, a very full linguistic, cultural and liturgical 
interpretation of the Palm Sunday liturgy and _ the 
ceremonies of the three Feriae Majores. 


SUCH A COURSE FEASIBLE 


A three year course along these lines, at the hand 
of an annotated Missal in three parts, would seem to 
me a feasible proposition. It would at least be worth 
the experiment. 

At the end of this course the student would be in 
a position not only to follow the words of the Mass 
with a fair amount of literal as well as spiritual under- 
standing, but also to realize that liturgy is a joining 
link between the eternal and the temporal, between the 
absolute and the historically conditioned, between the 
spiritual sphere pure and simple and a domain in 
which word and meaning are one. If he pursues any 
research on historical or literary subjects, this train- 
ing will be part of his necessary equipment; but even 
the man of action will get abundant return for his 
labors when it is impressed upon him that the faith 
which he professes is not a thing apart from his daily 
affairs, that, on the contrary, it is, in its historical ex- 
istence, an integration of the entire range of human 
possibilities as manifested in the course of time, and 
that in this perspective tradition is not the lingering-on 
of a dead past, but a stream of living waters.’ 


®This “Basic Missal” might contain: the Ordinary, the Masses 
for the First Sunday in Advent, Christmas Day (I), Epiphany, 
First Sunday in Lent, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity, 
Corpus Christi, SS Peter and Paul, Assumption, All Saints’, 
Last Sunday after Pentecost, the Rorate Mass, and the Missa 
in depositione defuncti. 

7Postscript: I wish to express my sincere gratitude to Rev. 
Vincent L. Kennedy, C.S.C., of the Medieval Academy, Toronto, 
who had the great kindness to read this essay in manuscript 
and to make valuable corrections and suggestions. 
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The Declaration of Independence 


EPITOME OF 
CATHOLIC HERITAGE 


By SISTER ROSALEEN, C.S.J., M.A., Ph.D. 


College of Saint Rose, Albany 3, New York 


ATHOLICISM is the mother of 

American democracy. The Catholic 
Church enunciated the fundamental principles of de- 
mocracy long before the Reformation arrested their evo- 
lutionary developments by promulgating the theory of 
divine right of kings both in the spiritual and material 
order. It was because of the attempt to apply this 
fundamental principle of Protestant political philosophy 
that England is indebted to George III for the loss of 
the greatest and richest colony she possessed. Act after 
act gradually stripped the American colonies of their 
Catholic heritage—the right of self-government. An 
appeal to the tribunal of the world was deemed proper 
to justify their resort to arms for redress. This appeal 
or political apology of the American colonists for their 
rebellion was written by Thomas Jefferson. The pre- 
amble of the declaration was the most essential part 
of the document. The abuses were listed as concrete 
examples of how the abstract and fundamental princi- 
ples of State polity had been violated. 


EXAMINING THE PREAMBLE 


SRR SEAR pn RM AN Sh EER RE 


Let us examine this preamble. Was it an assertion 
of new principles or new arguments? No, it was a 
declaration of principles rooted in the very foundations 
of Christian civilization. In this splendid synthesis 
they stood out before the world not merely as the 
legitimate ground for our separation from England, 
where they were refused recognition, but as the true 
medieval and Christian norm of all just government. 
Did Jefferson claim originality in the expression of 
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this. political creed? Not at all. He admitted to Henry 
Lee in 1825 that he had not aimed at originality of 
principles or sentiment, nor had he copied from any 
particular or previous writing but that his authority 
rested on the harmonizing sentiments of the day, 
whether expressed in conversation, in letters, printed 
essays, or in the elementary books of public right, as 
Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc. 

We wonder whether Jefferson was conscious of his 
debt to Saint Thomas Aquinas and to Saint Robert 
Bellarmine when he added, “etc.” We also wonder 
whether the American colonists realized that they were 
staking their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor in support of a theory of government which 
had come down to them by way of a Catholic priest? 
We cannot answer these queries, but we can prove 
that the fundamental pronouncements upon which was 
built the greatest of modern revolutions, found their 
best support in the writings of a prince of the Catholic 
Church. 

It is true that the right of self-government existed 
in practically every colony from its foundation. The 
groundwork of colonial political faith was that all 
governments derived their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed. The colonists sought in trea- 
tises on civil government a philosophical basis for this 
traditional political belief. They read the works of an- 
cient and modern writers with the view of establishing 
more firmly their own theory that governments were 
only by and with the consent of the governed and for 
the common welfare. Their political thought was af- 
fected by the English revolution of 1688. Many of the 
sons of the Southern colonists were educated in 
England; they witnessed the domestic struggle be- 
tween Tory and Whig, read the literature of both 
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and took sides according to their traditions and con- 
victions. When they returned to America they brought 
with them the theories and the works of the English 
Constitutionalists and popularized them here. The two 
most widely read works prior to the revolution were 
Locke’s Two Treatises on Government and Sidney’s 
Discourse on Government. The way had been paved 
for these two writers by Richard Hooker in his Trea- 
tise on Ecclesiastical Polity. 


JEFFERSON FAMILIAR WITH LOCKE AND SIDNEY 


Since Locke and Sidney were Jefferson’s favorite 
writers, let us consider their works. Their aim was 
twofold. First, they refuted the Tory theory as ex- 
pounded by Sir Robert Filmer in his Patriarcha, and 
secondly, they justified the doctrines which Filmer 
attributed to Cardinal Bellarmine and which he had 
attempted to explode. Filmer’s name was more familiar 
to laymen in America than was Bellarmine’s, because 
it appeared in the opening sentences of Locke and 
Sidney and was scattered throughout their treatises. 
Surely, Jefferson must have had the curiosity to look 
into the author whom his favorites abused so lustily 
and so continuously. There is tangible evidence of this 
in the collection of Jefferson’s books in the Library of 
Congress. Among them is a copy of Filmer’s Patri- 
archa. Nothing which Filmer wrote himself had any 
influence on Jefferson. He was a dead author whose 
doctrine had no interest for one who was convinced 
of the equal rights of men, but Filmer’s quotations 
from Bellarmine seem to have lodged in Jefferson’s 
memory to reappear in new form in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

In carrying out their twofold purpose Locke and 
Sidney appealed to Richard Hooker and were, there- 
fore, appealing to scholastic philosophy. Locke quotes 
a long passage from the first book of Ecclesiastical 
Polity wherein Hooker expounds the natural law. 


Then he added: 


The state of nature has the law of nature to 
govern it, which obliges everyone; and reason, 
which is that law, teaches all mankind, who will 
but consult it, that being all equal and indepen- 
dent, no one ought to harm another in his life, 
health, liberty or possessions. 


Professor Ritchie in his work entitled, Natural Rights, 
says that it was Locke who passed on the conception 
of the natural law to the fathers of the American Re- 
public. Locke took his conception of the natural law 
from Hooker who took it from the Scholastics. 

Besides appealing to Hooker, Locke asks his readers 
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who do not agree with him to compare what he has 
written with what had been written on the same sub- 
ject by the English constitutionalist, Sir John For- 
tescue. This appeal predicates, at least, that Locke 
had read his work and was influenced by it, that he 
agreed with him and considered him an authority, 
and that his principles were in accord with right rea- 
son and experience. Fortescue’s Governance of Eng- 
land was the first constitutional treatise written in the 
English language, and was founded almost entirely 
on scholastic philosophy. 


DRAWING FROM THE WELLSPRING 


In the development of his political creed, Jefferson 
worked his way from Locke to Hooker and from 
Hooker to Bellarmine and finally to Aquinas. Parallel 
quotations from Aquinas, Locke, and the Declaration 
of Independence prove this point. For example, Jeffer- 
son declared : 


Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and accordingly, all expe- 
rience hath shown that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils dre sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future security 


Whereas, Locke stated in The Second Treatise: 


But if a long train of abuses, prevarications, 
and artifices, all tending the same way, make the 
design visible to the people, and they cannot but 
feel what they lie under, and see whither they are 
going, it is not to be wondered at that they rouse 
themselves and endeavor to put the rules in such 
hands which may secure to them the ends for 
which government was at first erected. 


Now compare the positive teaching of Catholicism, 
which according to Aquinas is: 


If, after the continuous tyranny of rulers has 
materially injured the common welfare, all law- 
ful means to aright wrongs have proved ineffec- 
tual, then forceful rebellion is justified even to the 
deposing of rulers, provided the moral, intelli- 
gent and major part of the community are certain 
from the beginning of the tyranny of the probable 
success of the rebellion. 
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Thus the right of active and passive resistance to 
unjust laws, and the object of governments and laws 
in themselves, as idealized by the American colonists 
through their spokesman, Thomas Jefferson, were 
taught by the Catholic scholar over two hundred years 
before America was discovered. 

Another parallelism offers still greater proof of Jei- 
ferson’s debt to Catholicism. It is the similarity he- 
tween the principles contained in Filmer’s summary 
of Bellarmine’s philosophy and the principles incor- 
porated in the preamble of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They furnish such conclusive evidence that 
we are justified in asserting that in the writings of no 
other author with whom Jefferson was familiar is 
there so complete a summary of the doctrine which he 
announced in the Declaration. 
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America’s debt to Catholicism has been very great, 
but it is not confined to the past. In 1776 we held 
certain “truths” to be “self-evident.” Truth does not 
change. If these declarations were truths then, they 
are truths now. If the American Revolution and the 
new American Government were originally justified 
because these declarations were true, then the present 


justification of our American system of liberty and 
democracy depends upon the fact that these declara- 
tions are still true. Our Catholic philosophy provides 
us with the greatest and strongest bulwark against the 
insidious propaganda of the “isms” of today. We must, 
therefore, jealously guard our principles of democracy 
lest false dogmas which ensnare the fancy of the mob 
rob us of these priceless treasures. 
Herein does our Catholic heritage lie. 





The Catholic Kindergarten, A Cur- 


riculum Guide, Developed by the 


Kindergarten Committee under 
the direction of the Department 
of Education, Archdiocese of San 
Francisco (W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
1949 ; price $2). 


Although the kindergarten in the 
United States took its place on the 
educational ladder in 1876 the 
teacher of the kindergarten has nec- 
essarily been much of a pioneer and 


an adventurer until recent years 


both because the records of those 
who had gone before were outmoded 
in the face of current psychological 
discoveries and because many of 
those in the field were so occupied 


solving each day’s problems that 
there was no time left for records. 
It is with grateful hearts that we 
welcome this new publication. 

This curriculum guide, The Cath- 
olic Kindergarten, rounds out a 
splendid liberal arts course on a five- 
year-old level. It provides for the 
growth and development of the 
whole child with due consideration 
for the physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, and spiritual. This 
course of study can be used as a 
source book. Material is here in 
abundance. The individual teacher 
can select, interpret, and apply the 
material offered to suit her own 
group needs. 

Unit 1 which treats of the knowl- 
edge and love of God subdivides the 
subject matter under three headings ; 
Our Creator, Our Redeemer, and 
Our Sanctifier. Within this unit the 
topic, God made you and me, in- 
cludes a brief study of the people 
of all races, a Thanksgiving poem, 
hymns of praise, stories of God’s love 
and a mission drive to motivate the 
collection of pennies and canceled 
stamps. 
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The material concentrated in the 
units of music, science, and art pro- 
vides abundantly for seasonal activi- 
ties as well as project development. 

Readiness in reading, language, 
and number are treated in separate 
units and each includes a_ bibli- 
ography of teachers’ references 
which will be of great benefit to be- 
ginning teachers. 

This splendid course of study “‘is 
a rich reservoir of the materials and 
activities and points of departure 
from which the teacher may select 
what she can best utilize for the 
growing personalities under her 
care.” SIsTER Mary CLARA 


All-Stars of Christ. By Robert G. 
North, S.J. (Bruce Publ. Co., 
Milwaukee, 1949; pages viii, 187 ; 
price, $2.50). 


This book consists of fifteen brief 
biographical sketches, each of which 
illustrates Catholic Action at work. 
We sometimes forget that Catholic 
Action is no new activity in the life 
of the Church. With examples that 
range from the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity to the present day Father 
North drives home to us the lesson 
that what is now called Catholic Ac- 
tion has been, for twenty centuries, 
a dominant element in the life of the 
practical Catholic. 

The book opens on a domestic 
scene in a home in southern France 
in the year 283. A young Italian of 
eighteen years of age is trying to ob- 
tain his father’s permission to join 
the army of imperial Rome. The 
family is Christian but the parents 
do not take kindly to the thought 
of their son, Sebastian, serving the 
Emperor in a military career. The 
boy’s enthusiasm prevails and Sebas- 
tian goes off to Rome to carry out 


his personal plan for Catholic Ac. 
tion. Father North makes it quite 
plain that Sebastian realized the dan- 
gers involved in his activities as a 
Christian and as a Roman soldier, 
Deliberately the young soldier chose 
martyrdom. 

From this we are switched to the 
Yankee Stadium in New York City 
on a golden November afternoon of 
1934 when Notre Dame was playing 
Army in what was then New York's 
football classic. Here Father North 
tells us the story of Joe Sullivan, the 
great Notre Dame left tackle. Short- 
ly after the game the boy was elected 
captain of the 1935 team, but he died 
of pneumonia on March 20, 1935. 
From parents, fellow-students, and 
professors Father North has culled 
sufficient testimony to reconstruct 
the story of a singularly holy Cath- 
olic life. 

Born on New York’s west side on 
January 10, 1913, and baptized in 
St. Bernard’s on West 14th Street, 
the boy was reared in Belle Harbor, 
Long Island. Because Joe grew to 
be not only an outstanding athlete 
but also a Catholic gentleman of the 
finest type, Father North is to be 
congratulated on giving us a brief 
account of the boy’s teachers: paro- 
chial school at Belle Harbor under 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, St. John’s 
Prep. in Brooklyn under the Vincen- 
tian Fathers, and the zealous Fathers 
and Brothers of Holy Cross at Notre 
Dame. 

Then we have the story of Tony 
Scheur, a Polish aviator in the first 
World War, a boy who wrote in his 
soldierly “act of resignation” these 
striking words: “I believe that I be- 
long to God, and if He sends me 
death or permanent injury it will be 
His will.” He was killed in a test 
flight on September 28, 1920. We 
are told also of Anthony Molle-Lazo, 
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Now Ready 


ASSIGNMENT 
TO ROME 


A Pressman’s Pilgrimage 


By Rev. ANTHONY PATTISON, O.F.M.Cap. 


|) eS 


¥ 


THE OPENING OF A DOOR INAUGURATES A HOLY 
YEAR THROUGHOUT THE WORLD: POPE PIUS XI 
Breaks through the masonry of the Holy Door in St. Peter’s to 
Inaugurate the Celebration of the 1,900th Anniversary of the 
Crucifixion of Christ and the Beainning of a Year of Special 
Prayers. (Times Wide World Photos) 


_ Even before the Jubilee of 1950 dawns—and certainly while 
it is being celebrated—much will be written about it. 

But ASSIGNMENT TO ROME will, we predict, be unique 
among Jubilee Jiterature! It is personal in its presentation— 
yet the narrator might well be a fictional character. 


It is historical, yet carries the reader with ease into the live- 
past of other Crusades, Indulgences and Jubilees. 


It is biographical in that it gives us a cavalcade of great men 
and women who have played their parts in the Jubilees of the 
past. 

It is doctrinal, for it reveals how a non-Catholic newsman 
came to understand and accept the true meaning of salvation 
and redemption during the assignment given him. 

; ASSIGNMENT TO ROME has the magic of making the past 
live again, and of bringing us very near to the spiritual sig- 


nificance of Rome—the Hub of Unity, the dispenser of religious 
and cultural values. 


A book of interest to all Catholics and of particular appeal to 
priests, Sisters and laity who will make the pilgrimage to Rome 
in 1950. 

PRICE, $2.00 


(Quantity prices upon application ) 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Ine. 
Publishers 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 7 


ou benefit in three ways 


when you use 
Loyola University Press 
textbooks! 


You get the finesi-looking textbooks at the 
lowest possible cost. 


You have scholarly material scientifically 
adapted to the particular grade level. 


3 You find completely Catholic presentation 
in all subjects. 


If you have a specific textbook problem, one of our 
salesmen will be happy to call on you at any time. 
Just drop a card to our Chicago Sales Department 
and we will notify the representative nearest you. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
AND 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 











For a Happier and More Productive 
New Year 


In the Junior and Senior High School 
The Enlarged Edition of 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


Increasingly popular in Catholic schools. “In your new 
edition,” writes a department head, “you have made a good 
book even better.” 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


GRADES 7 to 12 
By WOLFE, HAMILTON, GEYER 


Accorded such enthusiastic praise by Catholic teachers as 
“the answer to a teacher's prayer.” 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


New edition of a citizenship text which is both interesting 
and of high moral tone. 


In the Elementary Grades 


OUR FIRST and SECOND 
SPEECH BOOKS 


By M. PEARL LLOYD 


Unique speech readers for the pupils’ own use. Nothing else 
quite like them. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
72 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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a twenty-one-year-old soldier of 
Spain and a Carmelite tertiary, who 
was cruelly murdered by the com- 
munists in Andalusia in August, 
1936. The famous Ernest Psichari, 
who died for France on the battle- 
field on August 22, 1914, finds a 
place here also. Besides these five, 
there are ten other Catholics men- 
tioned and the Catholic life of each 
of them is briefly set forth by Father 
North. 

The heroes here chosen by Father 
North were by no means heroes 
to themselves. They were ordinary 
Catholic boys or men, just run-of- 
the-mill Catholics in outward seem- 
ing ; but the life of each of them was 
governed by the age-old principle 
of Christian sanctity, the doing of 
ordinary things extraordinarily well. 
Not one of them was a priest or a 
religious, but all of them were mo- 
tivated by the spirit of Catholic Ac- 
tion. Teachers and parents as well 
as young people will love this book. 


Joun A. SOUTHWELL 


A Vade Mecum for Teachers of 
Religion. By Sister M. Catherine 
Frederic, O.S.F. (The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
1948 ; pages xvii, 344; price, $4.) 


“Our convent library is so inade- 
quate,” is the all-too-true lament of 
many teachers of religion. There are 
so many biblical, historical, liturgical, 
and devotional facts to which teach- 
ers must have ready access that there 
is a need for chosen volumes for 
convent libraries. Though there are 
as many methods of presenting re- 
ligion lessons as there are teachers, 
regardless of the method used, there 
is a body of essential facts which 
every teacher must know. Busy 
teachers would gladly welcome as 
an instructional instrument such a 
teacher’s manual of copious refer- 
ences, project-work suggestions, and 
accurate information, Sister Cath- 
erine Frederic has produced just 
such a scholarly and much needed 
work. A Vade Mecum deserves the 
attention of every teacher and stu- 
dent of religion. 

Sister Catherine Frederic prefaces 
her volume with a talk about objec- 
tives and methods and a list of read- 
ing references representative of the 
hest in this field. The book is divided 
into seven parts, dealing with such 
basic topics as the liturgy and litur- 
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gical functions, the Mass, the Bible, 
Canon Law, and Catholic Action. 
The author does not treat any one 
phase of Christian doctrine exhaus- 
tively since her work is not intended 
to take the place of the many well- 
known and authoritative books on 
the various phases of Christian doc- 
trine considered therein. 

In this age of digests and pocket 
editions, .4 Vade Mecum is timely. 
It makes available in one book the 
supplementary matter in Christian 
doctrine which is usually included 
in the course of studies of our ele- 
mentary schools. The scholarly qual- 
ity of the work and the wise selection 
of topics, makes this condensed ma- 
terial reliable and practical, thus sav- 
ing much precious time for Sisters 
and priests in compiling facts for 
presenting a lesson or a sermon. 


Although the preface states that 
the book is designed for teachers, 
A Vade Mecum offers many topics 
of interest and profit for parents, 
high school and college students, and 
the average reader. It offers a re- 
sume, rather than the highly philo- 
sophical and theological explanations 
given in more extensive volumes on 
religion. Bringing such topics as ex- 
planations of the liturgical cycle and 
the feasts of the Church within the 
comprehension of young students is 
a task successfully handled by the 
author and is due, no doubt, to her 
years of teaching experience. The 
general reader will find a rather de- 
tailed study of the Mass, a simple 
exposition of numerous other de- 
votions and symbols used in the 
Church, a discussion of the Bible, 
Canon Law, and Catholic activities, 
handled in such a way that he will 
be able to find ready answers to oft- 
recurring questions and can be rea- 
sonably sure of the accuracy of the 
information given on the topic. 


Another valuable feature of the 
book that should not be overlooked 
by educators is Part VI, which con- 
tains a glossary of the terms used 
most frequently by the Church in 
her liturgy and ceremonies, together 
with a list of the most common ec- 
clesiastical abbreviations. Teachers 
will also be profoundly grateful for 
Part VII with its representative se- 
lection of fifty saints whose bio- 
graphical sketches depict their out- 
standing virtues. An extensive index 
and an itemized table of contents 
enhance the value of the volume, too. 


A Vade Mecum fills a need of re. 
ligion teachers in our elementary 
schools that is not exactly filled by 
any present publication. Though de. 
signed for reference use, to ease the 
research burden of religion teachers, 
it will serve equally well for the 
private reading and study of inter. 
ested Catholic laymen. Most assured. 
ly will it become a_well-thumbed 
volume if placed on the shelves of 
a teachers’ library, Sister Catherine 
Frederic deserves high commenda- 
tion for producing a_ book that 
achieves her objective of helping 
teachers “make the teaching of the 
most essential subject in our curricu- 
lum a lighter and more enjoyable 
duty than ever before.” 

Sister Mary Isaser, S.S,]J, 


Our Review Table 


A Book of Valor, Grade Six of Faith and 
Freedom Literary Readers. By Sister 
M. Thomas Aquinas, O.P., M.A., Sister 
M. Eileen, O.P., M.A., and Katherine 
Rankin (Ginn and Co.; 1949; pages xi, 
399; price $2.08). 

Sermons for the Forty Hours’ Devotion. 
By Rev. John B. Pastorak (B. Herder 
Book Co.; 1949; pages viii, 359; price 
$4.00). 

Shepherds in the Mist. By E. Boyd Bar- 
rett (Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc.; 
1949; pages x, 102; price $2.00). 

Secrets of the Interior Life. By Luis M. 
Martinez, D.D., tr. by H. J. Beutler, 
C.M., S.T.L. (B. Herder Book Co.; 
1949; pages viii, 207; price $3.00). 

The Bond of Being, an Essay on Analogy 
and Existence. By James F. Anderson 
(B. Herder Book Co.; 1949; pages xvi, 
341; price $4.00). 

Heroines of Christ. Edited by Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. (Bruce Publish- { 
ing Co.; 1949; pages x, 186; price 
$2.75). 

Christ in Main Street. By F. J. Mueller 
(Bruce Publishing Co.; 1949; pages ix, 
139; price $2.50). 

Mother of the Saviour and Our Interior 
Life. By Rev. Reginald Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P., tr. by Bernard J. Kelly, 
C.S.Sp. (B. Herder Book Co.; 1949; 
pages 338; price $4.00). 

Saints for Home and School. By Thomas 
S. Melady, M.A. (Bruce Publishing 
Co.; 1949; pages viii, 204; price $2.50). 

The Biological World. By Charles J. 
Wideman, S.J. and Sister Raphaelis 
Gehlen, S.C.C. (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago; 1949; viii, 696; $3.16). 

The Knight of the Bow. By James L. 
Meagher (Bruce Publishing Co. ; 1949; 
pages 214; price $2.50). 

Sugar and Spice. By Velma Nieberding 
(Catholic Home Journal, Pittsburgh |, 
Pa.; 1949: pages 150; price $2.00). 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M.CapP., PH.D. 
$5.00 


ALTHOUGH INTENDED PRIMARILY to be a college 
and seminary textbook, this volume is also suitable 
for refectory reading in religious communities and 
for private reading by anyone interested in the 
subject. 

After a preliminary but adequate account of Catho- 
lic explorations and settlements previous to the time 
of the first American bishop (John Carroll), the 
author treats by decades the subsequent development 
of the Church in the United States. Within each 
decade he sets forth the expanding growth of the 
Church and the establishment of new dioceses. The 
solutions of various problems such as trusteeism, 


shortage of priests, Catholic immigration, and Catho- 
lic schools, are clearly set forth. 

In each decade mention is made of the coming of 
the different religious communities to this country 
and the founding of new communities here. All these 
can be promptly located in the comprehensive Index. 

At the end of the volume special Appendixes list 
the ecclesiastical divisions (vicariates, dioceses, arch- 
dioceses) and a chronological enumeration of bishops 
of each. 

The book is a readable narrative notwithstanding 
the amount of detailed information contained in its 
more than 400 pages. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 and 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 


ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 





MUST IT BE COMMUNISM? 


A Philosophical Inquiry Into the Major Issues of Today 
By AUGUSTINE J. OSGNIACH, O.S.B., PH.D. 


There is no doubt that the great struggle between the 
two diametrically opposed ideologies—Communism 
and Western Democracy—is the most vital problem 
of our time. After years of research and careful study, 
the author of this book presents the philosophical 
approach to and the Christian solution of this im- 
portant issue. 


As it is one of the chief objectives of this book to 
demonstrate the falsehoods of the principles of eco- 
nomic liberalism and of communism, the author gives 
us first a critical resume of these doctrines and analyzes 
the causes responsible for the present economic and 
social ills. He holds that the present status of our 
society is due to these false philosophies, which have 
ruined the religious, moral and political basis of human 
society. 

He shows that a careful study and application of 
sound social principles is necessary to save us from 
false Utopias on one side and from barbarism and 
despair on the other extreme. 


Part I of the highly readable book is devoted to a 
consideration of the reality, nature and genesis of the 


social problem and of precapitalistic society. The 
present social conflict is due not only to the modern 
industrial revolution, but also to the decline of religious 
beliefs and morals during the last century. The faith 
and moral conduct of the masses was undermined by 
the example of the wealthy, who turned away from 
spiritual values and embraced the materialistic philoso- 
phy of earthly and perishable things. 


Views of a Technician 

While the main part of the book deals chiefly with the 
philosophical principles, Part Four offers their practical 
application. 

Contributed by Dom Jerome L. Toner, an expert with 
specialized knowledge of social and economic life, the 
three chapters of this part deal with THE RIGHT TO 
A LIVING WAGE—THE CLOSED SHOP— ECO- 
NOMIC OBSTACLES TO THE SOCIAL ACTION 
PROGRAM. 


Dom Toner is particularly qualified to discuss these 
topics, since he has lectured for many years in Indus- 
trial Relations and he has acted as mediator, conciliator 
and arbitrator. 





Price $5.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers 


January, 1950 
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Filmstrips and the Catechism 


Part III A Method of Classroom Procedure 


By REV. MICHAEL F. MULLEN, C.M., M.A. 


St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 


HIS article concludes the series de- 

voted to an audio-visual aid for the 
¢atechism. In the first installment it was pointed out that 
the roots of the audio-visual method in religious educa- 
tion are embedded in the parables of Christ, where 
knowledge is induced through story and imagery. The 
second article briefly traced the history of catechetics 
in the Church. It was shown how the apostles followed 
the example of Christ in using the simple narrative 
based on what they had “seen and heard.” In the fourth 
century St. Augustine insisted on the historical narra- 
tive form, thus familiarizing the child with the facts and 
deeds out of which the doctrines have grown. This 
method was common through the Middle Ages to the 
Reformation. Then catechisms became popular, with 
the doctrine being introduced by way of question and 
answer. The Baltimore Catechism today follows this 
plan in its use of brief, exact definitions. 


HAPPY COMBINATION: CATECHISM REMAINS 


St. John’s University, with its audio-visual project, 
is striving for a happy combination of the two methods, 
linking the scriptural narrative to the catechism ques- 
tion and answer. The material taken from the catechism 
is developed into a half-hour story form through record 
and filmstrip. The identification of this story with the 
catechism is emphasized through a follow-up filmstrip. 
The questions on this filmstrip parallell the questions 
in the catechism. 

Once again we should like to emphasize that the audio- 
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visual aid is what the name implies—an aid! It does 
not seek to replace or minimize in any way the tradi- 
tional catechism text. The purpose of this audio-visual 
aid is to enhance the value of the catechism by vitalizing 
its contents and stimulating interest in the eternal truths 
therein set forth. Thus we hope to preclude the objection 
that “I would rather teach the catechism myself than 
trust its teaching to a film-strip.” This “A-V-A” cannot 
bypass the catechism nor can it replace the teacher; 
it merely supplements the text, assists the teacher, and 
stimulates the pupil. 


FOUR STEPS INVOLVED 





Our immediate aim here is to demonstrate how to 
use the audio-visual aid in the classroom. It is essentially 
a tool. A hammer, unless held in the hand of one who 
knows how to use it, will never drive a nail. So too this 
audio-visual aid will work for the teacher only to the 
extent that he works with it. 

Now working with it intelligently involves (1) 
teacher preparation, (2) class preparation, (3) presen- 
tation, and (4) follow-up. Each of these steps will now 
be treated in order. 

Teacher Preparation. The teacher in his preparation 
should include: (1) a review of his own knowledge on 
the unit lesson—Scriptural references, theological teach- 
ing, and proofs based on reason; (2) a preview of the 
audio-visual aid with attention to the main points 10- 
volved, the correlation between story material and the 
catechism answers, the association of the scenes to the 
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pupil’s environment, and the possibility of practical ap- 
plication to the child’s life; and (3) a careful study of 
the accompanying Teacher’s Manual for suggestions on 
the use of the aid and the adaptability of the follow-up 
questions to the individual group. This last suggestion 
is important, for each class has its special needs which 
only the teacher can satisfy by understanding and 
initiative. 

Class Preparation. Before the actual showing of the 
film in the classroom, the teacher should cover the cor- 
responding catechism lesson in its entirety, and allow 
the children to set up the problems to be solved. While 
permitting the pupils to submit questions he should 
guide them in the direction of those he has already 
formulated. These questions, covering the main objec- 
tives of the lesson, should be written on the blackboard. 
To aid the teacher in this work, he will find a list of 
objectives for each lesson in the Teacher’s Manual. 

Presentation. Interest and stimulation are now at a 
high pitch. Now is the psychological moment to intro- 
duce the records and film. The children should if pos- 
sible set up the equipment and run it themselves. They 
will be more interested when taking a personal part in 
the presentation. 

The teacher’s purpose is defeated if he destroys in- 
terest in the story. Therefore, under no circumstances 
should he interrupt, either to moralize or question. 
Because the story is well-told, pointed, and of tested 
length, it appeals directly to the imagination of the 
child. Interest is aroused, a vital interest because the 
children in the classroom identify themselves with the 
children of the screen. 

Follow-up. All follow-up techniques must be based 
on the principle of pupil self-activity. In subjects other 
than religion, the acquiring of knowledge alone is 
stressed. The follow-up, therefore, will chiefly concern 
itself with the child's intellectual grasp of the material 
presented. Religion, however, is taught in order to be 
lived. Therefore, besides the process of “explanation” 
which has to do with knowledge, we have to include 
“application” which pertains to the will. 


EXPLANATION 


PRE AR RN RETRO REIT ET 





The explanation still is concerned with the drama- 
tized story. Here the child’s intellect is brought into 
play for the purpose of analyzing the points of the 
story. A series of follow-up questions are now shown, 
each question super-imposed upon a picture specifically 
designed to bring out the answer as contained in the 
story. For practical purposes these questions should be 
shown as soon as possible after seeing and hearing the 


story. They will test the child’s understanding of the 
lesson material. 
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All difficulties should now be resolved in class dis- 
cussion. Supplementary questions for discussion will 
be found in the Teacher's Manual. Besides these, the 
teacher and children will have their own questions. 
However, it must be the pupils who arrive at the con- 
clusions, skillfully directed by the teacher in the process. 

The catechism questions and answers may now be 
studied more carefully. Their value, instead of depre- 
ciated, will be enriched by a fuller understanding. The 
children will see the close correlation between the points 
of the story and the material in the text. Abstract terms 
must be explained by the teacher. If it is found neces- 
sary, the film-strip and records may be run over again, 
either wholly or in part. Then the text questions and 
answers can be committed to memory. 


APPLICATION 


Religion as a subject is concerned not only with 
knowledge and understanding but with practical Christ- 
like living. Application of the lesson to the life of the 
child is therefore the most vital part of religious instruc- 
tion. Just how the child may live his religion may be 
suggested by the dramatized story, or by the teacher, 
but it remains for the child to put the suggestions into 
action. Unless the teacher inspires his pupils to such 
action his teaching has failed. Therefore, the incul- 
cation of habits of virtue in his pupils is his greatest task. 

Again it might be suggested that up to now too much 
theorizing and too little practice has been prevalent in 
regard to this all important point. To ask a child what 
he thinks about the morality of a certain action is far 
from sufficient. He is simply using his intellect for specu- 
lation. The will is enlisted by doing, not by thinking 
about a certain good deed. We are told on all sides that 
education is intense self-activity. The child forms intel- 
lectual habits by studying. Why not give him a chance 
to form moral habits by the exercise of his will? 

Therefore we would like to make a practical sugges- 
tion concerning the application of the lesson. First of all, 
the teacher should set aside about five minutes for a 
brief meditation of the lesson presented. Then the child 
will have ample time to reflect on its direct relation to 
his personal life. This meditation will often take the 
form of an examination of conscience. Here we have 
the intellect in operation. However, it is working, not 
in idle speculation, but in intense appraisal of one’s own 
life in the light of the doctrine just presented. 

After the brief meditation, the affections will spon- 
taneously swell up in the child’s heart. Let him channel 
these emotions into an upsurge of prayer, not a formal- 
ized one of necessity, but his own personal prayer. This 
prayer, either of praise, love, sorrow, thanksgiving’ or 
petition is strictly between himself and God. Some chil- 
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dren will want to write out their prayer in a note-book life; and (3) reparation, not merely by negative acts 
of giving up things, but by positive actions of doing 


distasteful duty cheerfully, with the motive of atoning 


kept for just that purpose. However, the main point is 
that the heart of the child speak to the Heart of Christ. 

Then comes the movement of the will, and so the for past sins. 
making of a resolution. This resolution must be con- This will not be an easy task for the conscientious 
cerned with a particular act. Definite as to time, place, teacher of religion, but it is the only way we approach 
person and thing. One who resolves to be good for- closer to God. Needless to say, the teacher should make 
his own meditation, prayer and resolution with the chil- 


dren in the classroom. He cannot ask the children to 


ever will probably not remember to be good even for 
ten minutes, Therefore the teacher must stress the fact 
that the more definite the resolution, the more effective do what he will not do himself. The result will be a 
it is. mutual growing in love and sacrifice for God. What a 
different atmosphere it will create in the religion period! 

If this method is pursued, it is to be hoped that a 

renewed Christ-consciousness will be effected. It is our 

CLOSER TO CHRIST glorious privilege as teachers of religion to equip our 
penne, children with courage to take up the banner of Christ, 
How better can we do this than by training them in 
We might suggest three areas for the taking of reso- habits of virtue, in following strenuously Him Who is 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. Religion will no longer 
be a recitation but an invitation. It will be an invitation 
to the most daring of all challenges—keeping step with 


Christ our Leader—yesterday, today and the same for- 


lutions: (1) charity, and this generally starts in the 
home where it is most often violated ; (2) justice, which 
translated in simple terms means doing what you are 
supposed to do. For the child this generally means 


obedience—in the home; school, church and community ever. 


Audio Visual News 


“The Divine Tragedy” 
To Be Filmed 


“The Divine Tragedy is more impor- 
tant than the British pound. Although I 
am in the midst of a financial crisis, I 
have set aside 50,000 pounds as England’s 
contribution to the making of your life of 
Christ.” This was the reaction of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the picture on the life of 
Our Lord that will be filmed during the 
Holy Year in France, according to its 
producer Count Georges de la Grandiere. 
Count de la Grandiere, who made Mon- 
sieur Vincent, and his American sponsor, 
Hugh Gibson, ambassador to Belgium 
under President Coolidge, revealed their 
plans during an interview at the National 
Headquarters of the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation in New York. 

“The Holy Father asked me whether 
we could have The Divine Tragedy fin- 
ished for the Holy Year,” said de la Gran- 
diere, “but it is necessary first to finance 
it in 12 countries where the little people 
will coéperate in what we hope will be 
a spiritual Marshall plan. Shares of $10 
are being subscribed all over the western 
world, as was done with Monsieur Vin- 
cent, which has brought in 300% profit 
for each share. Incidentally, the Holy 
Father asked me whether Monsieur Vin- 
cent had succeeded financially. When I 


said it had, he smiled and added, touch- 
ingly, ‘I am glad. I was worried about 
it.” He has given his blessing on our new 
picture, which will take nine months to 
make and will be shown by Christmas of 
the Holy Year.” 

The Christus is a fervent Catholic, a 
professor of philosophy, 32 years old, and 
an international football champion. Among 
those who tried for the part were a Greek 
orthodox monk and a priest of the Mis- 
sion de Paris. The identity of the Christus 
will remain unknown, and all concerned 
in the film will be anonymous. No screen 
credits will be given, although it can be 
revealed that the author of the script and 
the director is Abel Gance, who is famous 
in France for his use of pictograph, tryp- 
tich and sound perspective techniques. The 
music is by Eugene Honneger. 

Rumors that Eddie Dowling and other 
American Catholic screen stars will take 
part are not true, although a number of 
them have volunteered for minor roles. 
The film will avoid confusion of lip move- 
ments by being made in a French, an Eng- 
lish and a Spanish version. 

De la Grandiere was a cavalry officer 
and a chief of the underground. While 
serving as minister of the family, he saw 
how the communists used the movies to 
influence young people. He raised $600,000 
for Monsieur Vincent, including contribu- 
tions from 50,000 French prisoners in Ger- 


many. With reference to that picture, he 
complained that of the three adverse re- 
views it got, one was in the communist 
paper Unité, and the two others in 
LaCroix and Action Catholique IIlustvé. 
When he complained to the editor of the 
latter paper, the editor said “I know, my 
poor boy, but since the movies are not 
very important I gave the job of review- 
ing them to a Commie.” 

$10 shares may be bought from Hugh 
Gibson, 22 East 47th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Five Literature Films 


Five new educational films on great men 
in American literature and history have 
been released by EBFilms. 

The titles are: Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Washington Irving, 
James Fenimore Cooper, and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Teachers who recently saw a_ special 
preview of the films said that “the series 
set an entirely new standard for teaching 
films, since they are both inspirational and 
motivational.” Each film was produced to 
present an American literary personality 
in his authentic background and to show 
the incidents in his life which helped shape 
what he wrote. 

The distributor states, “The production} 
of each film presented the same problem 
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jength feature. A cast of over two hundred 
artists was assembled. Great care had to 
be exercised in casting the leading char- 
acters who had to resemble their historical 
counterparts both in physical appearance 
and in personality. More than fifty sets 
were used for the five films, many of 
which had been used in previously pro 
duced feature films. Authenticity in cos- 
tuming, sets and properties was of ma- 
jor importance. Many hours were spent 
searching Hollywood for the chair that 
most closely resembled the one presented 
to Longfellow by school children. When 
historically accurate facsimiles could not 
be found, they were built. An example of 
this is the portable desk designed by 
lefferson and used by him when he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
was especially made for the film Thomas 
Jefferson.” 

Events in the film on Benjamin Frank- 
lin show him as a*great American states- 
man, writer, scientist and diplomat, start- 
ing with an opening sequence on young 
Franklin sweeping out the printing office 
of his brother James to whom he was ap- 
prenticed, and leaving him at the age of 
eighty-one, giving his message to the 
Constitutional Convention on the day that 
the Constitution was to be signed, an 
honored man who contributed much to 
the world in his long and varied career. 


MOORE CHOIR GOWNS . 


MOORE GYM SUITS ... 


yours free. Write today. 
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MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS . 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years dis- 
tinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write for 
free illustrated booklet “Caps and Gowns.” 


CONFIRMATION VESTMENTS ... specially designed 
rental outfits for both boys and girls. Investigate this popular 
answer to Confirmation clothing problem. Request our folder. 


elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Choral Apparel Style Book. 


‘ made to fit and flatter, they'll 
delight your girls, increase their interest in gym activities. See 
all the action-free yet modest styles in the new color booklet, 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Thomas Jefferson, a portrayal of Amer- 
ica’s third President, gives a clear picture 
of the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The first scenes introduce Jef- 
ferson, then a young member of*the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, as he received 
notice to represent his state at a meeting 
of the Continental Congress. Other scenes 
include his writing of the Declaration, his 
career as minister to France and as secre- 
tary of state; his political campaign for 
the presidency; the Louisiana Purchase ; 
and his founding of the University of 
Virginia. 

The life of the first American to receive 
recognition in the field of 
literature is enacted in the film Washing- 
ton Irving, including his early life in New 
York as a lawyer and a writer, and the 


world-wide 


incidents which determined the writing of 
his best known literary works. Also shown 
is his meeting with Walter Scott at Ab- 
botsford which inspired him to write Rip 
Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, and the many happy years he 
spent in Spain, and his writing of the 
legends associated with the Alhambra. 
Through the film James Fenimore 
Cooper one understands how the young 
man, born too late to fulfill his dream of 
pioneer adventure, became, instead, a dis- 
tinguished novelist, the author of the first 
great American novels based on the Amer- 
ican frontier scene. Cooper’s brief life at 
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hear idea (audio ) 
ceca eae ( visual ) 


. (the facts ) 


. (the faith) 


pris “LOVE GOD!” 


The story of how the example of Christ inspired a young girl 
(St. Lucy Filippini) to follow in His footsteps and of her burn- 
ing desire to spread the love of God throughout the world. 


@ 30 min. value of 15 teaching doses 
© 86 frame filmstrip in full color 
@ 3-12" record album 


other C.V.E. Audio-Visual releases 


COME, FOLLOW ME [Vocational] 
SAINTS AND SANCTITY 

HAIL MARY (Rosary Meditations) 
THE WONDER WORKER (St. Anthony) 


Order from C.V.E. Distributors or 
CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
15 BARCLAY STREET N. Y. C. 
149 BLEECKER STREET, N. Y. C. 12, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS SOLICITED 





sea, when he saw British naval officers 
impress an 


\merican seaman, is shown. 
His return home, his marriage and pleas- 
ant life as a gentleman farmer follow, 
leading up to the incidents which started 
his writing career and his books The Spy, 
The Pilot,and The Leatherstocking Tales. 
Final sequences discuss his later writings 
to effect social reform. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow portrays 
the life of the “Childrens’ Poet” as a 
scholar, teacher, and poet. First shown as 
a boy of thirteen delighted at the publi- 
cation of a poem he wrote, Longfellow, and 
his brother Stephen, next appear as seniors 
at Bowdoin College when his poems are 
Phila- 
delphia and Boston. Longfellow accepted 


being accepted by magazines in 


a professorship in modern languages at 
Bowdoin, and spent several years in Eu- 
rope. After the death of his first wife and 
the acceptance of a professorship at Har- 
vard University, Longfellow began to gain 
renown as a poet by such poems as The 
Village Blacksmith. Recitals from several 
of his familiar poems are interpolated in 
the film, Longfellow’s 
seventy-second birthday when the children 


which ends on 
of Cambridge present him with an arm- 
chair made from the wood of the chestnut 
tree which he immortalized in his poem. 

The “great men” series on literature was 
designed primarily for junior and senior 
high school classes in literature and his- 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


HIGH SCHOOL UTERATURE TEXTS 


The St. Thomas More Edition 


COMPLETELY REBUILT 
A series that is truly 
Catholic in spirit and con- 
tents . . . Carefully edited by 
eminent Catholic educators 
. . . Every type of literature 
presented, with novels bound 
separately ... Keyed to new- 
est diocesan courses of study 

. . . Catholic writers from 
Chaucer to Robert Benchley 
are represented . . . The new 
persuasive format encourages 
. Pro- 
fusely illustrated .. . Worthy 
of your best teaching effort 
... Workbooks and teachers’ 
manuals for each text. 


study enjoyment 


PROSE AND POETRY PROSE AND POETRY 
OF ENGLAND FOR ENJOYMENT 
12 9 
PROSE AND POETRY PROSE AND POETRY 
OF AMERICA ADVENTURES 
WW 8 
PROSE AND POETRY PROSE AND POETRY 
FOR APPRECIATION JOURNEYS 
10 7 


} 


wy 
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The L.W. Singer Co. Inc. 
Syracuse, New York 


tory, yet the subjects are also adaptable for 
use by colleges and adult groups inter- 
ested in the five American men of letters. 
Each of the two-reel 16mm. sound sub- 
jects may be rented at five dollars for 
from one to three days’ use, and may be 
purchased at $76.50 each. (S10) 


Three New Films from Y AF 

Three new films have been released by 
Young America Films, one each in ele- 
mentary science, language arts, and social 
science. 

This Is the Moon (1 reel, 16mm sound) 
describes the physical characteristics of 
the moon, its relation to the sun and the 
earth, and its phases—all told simply, it is 
said. It is a companion to What Makes 
Day and Night (purchase at $40, or 
rental ). 

Speech: Platform Posture and Appear- 
ance (1 reel, 16mm sound) treats the 
the speaker’s posture and 
general appearance, pointing out that what 
the audience sees is often as important as 
what it hears, and giving a number of 
basic rules and precautions to guide the 
speaker. It was designed for English and 


problems of 


speech classes in secondary school, college, 
and adult groups (purchase at $40, or 
rental ). 

Recognizing the increased attention be- 
ing given by high schools and community 
groups to the recruiting and training of 
baby-sitters, Young America Films has just 
released a new 15-minute sound film, The 
Raby Sitter. Designed for junior-senior 
high school, college and community groups, 
The Baby Sitter is the story of Mary 
Cibson’s first evening as a baby sitter in 
the Brown’s home. The film presents Mary 
as being properly trained for her job, and 
follows her through the evening as she 
cares for two small children, from her 
arrival to her departure for home. It 
points out the many things she has had to 
learn in preparation for taking care of the 
children, her method of getting acquainted 
with them, her discussion with the parents 
before they leave the house, how she feeds 
the children and puts them to bed, and 
how she carries out her general responsi- 
bilities to the home (purchase at $48.00, 
or rental). (S11) 


New History Filmstrips 

The first six of Children of Early 
America color filmstrips were released 
this month. Designed for elementary and 
junior high schools, these filmstrips are 
said to provide background and enrich- 
ment for history classes. Each of them is 
an original dramatic story of a boy or girl 
who lived during an important period of 
early American history, bringing in im- 
portant personages and reflecting the life 
and customs of those times. The film- 
strips are original art work printed on 
color film. The titles of set No. 1 are: An 
Indian Adventure (45 frames), Washing- 
ton Invaded (43 frames), Silver Spurs In 


California (48 frames), Lost In Penn's 
Woods (44 frames), The Boston Tea 
Party (44 frames), and The Last Delegate 
(45 frames). The filmstrips are $30 per 
set of six titles from YAF. (S12) 


Eight New Coronet 


Instructional Films 


Coronet has released eight new films: 
four in science, two in guidance, and one 
each in the social studies and language 
arts. 

Force and Motion (one reel, sound, color 
or b/w). Here we see how a young boy’s 
curiosity leads him to investigation and 
understanding of force, mass, acceleration 
and their interrelationships. The film also 
portrays visually the effects of the basic 
laws of mechanics and Newton's Three 
Laws of Motion (junior, senior high, col- 
lege, adult). 

Introduction to Physics (one reel, color 
or b/w). This film is*said to accomplish 
three goals for audiences: (1) shows the 
main divisions of physics, (2) provides a 
basic vocabulary for study of the subject, 
and (3) illustrates some of the important 
concepts of physics. For those who plan 
to study science, this film can serve as an 
introductory medium and also provide a 
guide to those now taking courses in the 
field. Stress is laid on the importance of 
physics in understanding everyday prob- 
lems (junior, senior high, college, adult), 

Dating: Do’s and Don'ts (1% reels, 
color or b/w). This film offers students 
an opportunity to discuss and ask ques- 
tions about their dating “problems.” It 
shows the progress of a date, from choos- 
ing the right girl and asking her, through 
the last “goodnight.” As a guide for dis- 
cussion, “the film raises some important 
questions and suggests partial answers to 
stimulate debate” (junior, senior high). 

Making Sense with Sentences (one 
reel, sound, color or b/w). Why should 
we use complete sentences when we write? 
What is a complete sentence? How can] 
make myself better understood? These and 
other questions about “complete thoughts” 
and how they are expressed are answered 
in this film (intermediate, junior, senior 
high, teaching training, adult). 

Marine Animals and Their Foods (% 
reel, sound, color or b/w). The interrela- 
tion of marine animals and their surround- 
ings is demonstrated here by showing 
various sea animals and the five general 
types of food on which they depend. Such 
marine animals as the se 
anemone, sea urchin, barnacle, and octupus 
are included. Special attention is devoted 
to specific adaptations of these animals 
for obtaining one or more of the mail 
types of food (junior, senior high). 

Mechanics of Liquids (one reel, sound 
color or b/w). This production continues 


common 


the series of physical science subjects be 
gun by Coronet with its film, The Natur 
of Color. For students of physics, this 
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serves as an introduction to the dynamics 
of hydrostatics. Technical information is 
presented in semi-story form to relate the 
subject matter to everyday living (junior, 
senior high). 

Keep up with Your Studies (one reel, 
sound, color or b/w). This latest addition 
to Coronet’s Basic Study Skills series 
treats the problem of daily assignments 
and how to handle them efficiently. It 
motivates interest in doing well on these 
assignments and doing them regularly. 
Suggestions on organizing study time, 
study materials, and study conditions are 
presented (grades 5-6, junior, senior high, 
teacher training). 

Life in Hot, Wet Lands (one reel, 
sound, color or b/w). This film tells how 
climate influences the lives of people in 
hot, wet lands. Set in the Congo, this pic- 
ture provides an authentic, accurate ac- 
count of the life of a jungle boy and his 
family. Correlated to standard texts and 
curriculum objectives, it shows how people 
adapt their clothing, shelter, social activi- 
ties and food gathering to the geographic 
region in which they live (grades 3-6, 
junior, senior high, adult). (S13) 





























































































Three 16mm Bailey Films 

What is a City? Using pictures and 
animation, this film explains the location 
and growth of cities in terms of the needs 
ot people and the work they do. Although 
the vocabulary used in the film is not 
higher than fourth grade level, its con- 
cepts are said to be of value to all stu- 
dents in grades sixth through junior col- 
lege. It helps students answer their many 
questions about cities, while providing 
them with an insight into the basic struc- 
ture of modern community life. The film 
ends with a challenge to the audience. 
“Think about your city,” it says. Why 
was it built in its present location? Will 
it grow larger than it is now? Do you 
want it to? With ‘the information gained 
from What is a City? students learn to 
thing not only about cities, but about 
many other aspects of community living. 
The price is $80 in color and $40 in b/w. 
Preview prints are available at no charge 
except transportation. 

Basketball is Fun. This film, designed 
to introduce basketball to boys, uses a 
playing situation as background, to pre- 
sent the elements of the game. Emphasis 
is placed on the rules and fundamental 
skills by weaving them into the game in 
slow motion and normal speed.’ This ap- 
Proach to teaching the game of basket- 
ball shows a game situation from start to 
finish and gives the student a constant 
elation of the many parts to the whole 
game. At the end of each quarter, a re- 
“capitulation is shown of each important 
point stressed during the quarter. This 
summary “is very helpful as an audio- 
visual aid in re-emphasizing the com- 
Ponents parts of basketball and giving a 
g00d basic understanding of the game. 
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Its complete coverage of the essentials of 
the game will be a great help to coaches 
and physical education instructors.” This 
16mm. b/w subject is priced at $57.50, 
or may be rented at a weekly rate of $5. 

People of Norway. This intimate story 
of the daily life of the Norwegian people 
is for use in social science classes in 
upper elementary and secondary schools. 
Its purpose is to bring about a closer 
understanding of the people of Norway 
by a pictorial study of how they live, work 
and play; by showing the effects of the 
rugged Norwegian environment on the 
living habits of the people, and their 
adaptation to the varied geological and 
climatic conditions ; and by describing the 
chief occupations of the Norwegian peo- 
ple, which range from traditional agri- 
culture and fishing to highly skilled 
electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical 
industries.” During the film we visit the 
University of Oslo, we see the celebration 
of Norway’s Constitution Day and the 
parade before the royal palace, we see 
Gustav Vigeland’s sculptoral park in Oslo, 
and we watch the Norwegians at their 
principal outdoor sports of skiing, swim- 
ming, sailing, hiking, and gymnastics. 
Through our close association with the 
Norwegian people in this film, “we learn 
to know them well and to feel, as they 
do, that the seas do not isolate them, but 
rather unite them with all the world.” 
This film is priced at $57.50 in b/w and 
$100 in color. (S14) 


Social Studies Filmstrips 


We Told the World. This group of 
three filmstrips is the story of our Decla- 
ration of Independence. Its purpose is to 
show the historic and present importance 
of the Declaration, to suggest present-day 
real-life applications of the principles 
stated or implied in the Declaration, and 
to show the colonists’ struggle for fair 
treatment and security which resulted in 
Declaration. These filmstrips are 
suited for study units in American his- 
tory, civics, and government, in upper 
elementary grades through junior college. 
The set sells for $18. Each strip contains 
thirty-five frames and is individually 
priced at $7.50 by Bailey Films. (S15) 


New Film Catalog 


Official Films, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, announces its new free 
catalog, containing descriptions of over 
400 films. The thirty-six page, illustrated 
catalog lists 16mm. sound and silent films, 
in feature and short versions, and 8mm. 
films, including seventy-three subjects, 
acquired or produced since the publica- 
tion of last year’s catalog. Included are 
educational films for all grades: opera and 
concert films, sport subjects, adventure 
films, cartoons, community sings, west- 
erns, documentary, historic, and travel 


films. (S16) 
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S.V.E. VISUAL AIDS 


for Religious Teaching 


Versatile 
New S.V.E. Yastructor™’ 300 


The finest 2” x 2” slide and filmstrip projector ever 
to carry the S.V. E. name. Can be threaded in quick 
“push-in style” or conventional manner. Quick 
changeover to slides and vice versa. Improved 
optical system . . . all elements coated. Introduc- 
tory price, with 5” S.V.E. Wocoted Anastigmat 
lens and lift-off carrying case, $90.00. 


“The general value of filmstrips is 
accepted today in the field of religion. 
Seeing and learning the Catechism 
are basic steps for living it.” —Rev. 
Dr. Leo J. McCormick, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Archdiocese of Bal- 
timore, Baltimore, Maryland. 


VISUAL CATECHISM SERIES 
OF S.V.E. FILMSTRIPS 


Based on revised edition of Balti- 
more Catechism. There are 9 film- 
strips on The Sacraments, 10 
filmstrips on The Command- 
ments. Other groups on The 
Apostle’s Creed, The Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and Prayer and Means 
of Grace will be produced. Nihil 
Obstat: Edward A. Cerny, S.S 
Censor Librorum; 
Michael J. Curley, 


Imprimatur: 
D.D., Arch- 


bishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 


“Familiarity with filmstrips and 
with the filmstrip projector is espe- 
cially desirable on_ the part of our 
teachers.’—Rev. Jos. B. Collins, 
D.D., Pb.D., Assistant Professor of 
Catechetics, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 





THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS IN COLOR 
SELECTED FROM THE VISUAL CATECHISM 


The 2” x 2” color slides in this set are from orig- 
inal color pictures made under the supervision of 
the authors of the Visual Catechism and include 
Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony. 

Address Dept. CE for complete catalog of film- 
strips and 2” x 2” color slides for use in Catholic 
Education. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Four New EBFilms 


Four new one-reel b/w 16mm. sound 
films, two in elementary science, one in 
social science, and one for elementary 
science and social science. The first three 
may be purchased at $45 each, or rented; 
the last film, for $63, or rented. 

Save Those Teeth has as its theme 
demonstrations of several aspects of tooth 
care. 

Since ninety per cent of all American 
children, six years or older, are said to 
have decayed teeth and it has been esti- 
mated that it would take three hundred 
thousand dentists to repair all of the teeth 
that now need attention, an understanding 
of simple preventive measures is important 
in any dental health education program 
for children or adults. 

In Save Those Teeth an eleven-year-old 
boy, Dan, has just had a filling completed 
by his dentist, who points out that x-rays 
ot Dan’s teeth show two other teeth with 
beginning signs of decay. Dr. Orfield tells 
Dan that early decay can sometimes be 
stopped for a long time if proper care is 
taken by adequate brushing, proper food, 
a restricted use of sugar and the fluoride 
treatment. The dentist makes his points 
impressive by showing the boy bacteria 
under a microscope and demonstrating on 
a dental model the way he will treat Dan’s 
teeth with fluoride solution. 

Care of the Skin is a film designed to 
make children want to be clean. It demon- 
strates cleanliness techniques by showing 
three youngsters as they carry out their 
bedtime preparations. Most children will 
easily identity themselves with the Vir- 
ginia, Billy and Fred of the film and learn, 
graphically, but indirectly, why cleanli- 
ness is so important. 

Animated drawings describing the struc- 
ture of the skin are accompanied by a 
narration in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage to supplement the story. Common 
skin diseases are also illustrated. 

Opening with a scene of a young kitten 
industriously licking its paws, the picture 
moves on to a discussion of this phe- 
nomenon by Virginia and little brother 
Billy. With the earnestness of childhood, 
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Billy, at “wash-up” time, thinks he can by- 
pass soap and water by licking his hand as 
he saw the kitten doing. The film explains 
why he can’t do this, and why the skin 
must be washed with soap. Special pro- 
cedures such as the use of the nail brush 
and of the face cloth are emphasized as 
well as the importance of thorough drying 
to avoid chapped skin. 

A Visit With Cowboys shows a city 
boy visiting a western ranch encounters 
that beloved American character, the cow- 
boy, as he actually works and plays. 

The new film, designed for primary and 
middle grades, is said to be an authentic 
picture of the modern American cowboy 
and is narrated in western dialect by 
Rancher Ryan, host to the youthful city 
visitor. Don is met at a typical cowtown 
depot and driven to the ranch in a “pick- 
up” truck. From that moment on he learns 
about modern ranching methods as he fol- 
lows the fence rider, witnesses the roping 
and branding of cattle, the feeding of 
horses in the corral, and a demonstration 
of horseshoeing. 

Later, on the open range, Don watches 
the roundup of a new string of cow ponies 
and follows them to the corral where they 
are broken to the saddle and calmed. The 
climax of his vacation comes when he 


attends the local rodeo and sees the calf- 
roping, steer-riding and bronc-busting 
contests. 

Gas for Home and Industry brings to 
life a subject that is too often just taken 
for granted. The film, the second in a 
series on world energy resources, reveals 
to many for the first time the great social 
and economic significance of the subject, 
The use of fuel gas as a source of heat 
energy has had a spectacular rise in the 
past two decades. This is true partly be- 
cause of the rapidly increasing supply of 
natural gas, and partly because of im- 
proved methods of manufacturing gas, 

In Gas for Home and Industry, gas 
manufacturing processes which are im- 
possible to see are shown through ani- 
mation and the film’s scenes were photo- 
graphed in various States. 

Opening with a view of the not-so-far- 
away gaslight era, the film shows the old 
lamplighter make his evening rounds and 
the gaslights in a variety of homes as 
they were used at the turn of the century. 
With dramatic suddenness the film leaps 
forward to the present day and reviews the 
modern use of gas. A twenty-ton ingot is 
heated in a gas furnace. The world’s larg- 
est gas oven is shown, its heat controlled 
by automatic thermostats. (S20) 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


A Textbook-Sound Film Correlation 


Now completed is a textbook-sound film 
correlation which links nearly 300 widely- 
American textbooks with a like 
number of EBF instructional films. The 
correlation, 270 pages in length and suited 
for use in all areas of the United States, 
has been made available for purchase at 
cost price. The publication is the result 
of many months research in which EBF’s 
research staff and twenty leading publish- 
ers of school textbooks have worked to- 
gether. Three grade levels are included: 
primary, intermediate and high school. At 
the primary level the educational films are 
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In Preparation 
SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Report of the National Catholic Educational Association Committee 
on schoolhouse planning and construction. Academic Classrooms by 
Rev. Felix H. Pitt, Secretary Catholic School Board, Louisville, Ky.; 
Service Facilities, by Brother E. Streckfus, S.M., Chaminade High 
School, Clayton, Mo.; General Purpose Rooms, by Very Rev. Msgr. 
John J. Voigt, M.A., Ed. D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
New York, N. Y.; Science Rooms, by Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, M.A., 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Diocese of St. Cloud, 
Little Falls, Minn.; The Skeleton of the School, Articulating the 
School Building, and Details of the School Building, by Rev. Paul E. 
Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Probable Price Ns ie, kt te 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7 


correlated with readers, which are used 
in most American schools; in the inter- 
mediate grades, with textbooks on biol- 
ogy, chemistry, general science, health, 
and physics; at high school level, with 
textbooks on history, geography, and 
problems of American democracy. 

The correlation is printed on paper 
suitable for insertion in a standard three- 
ring binder. Copies are available at $2.50 
each. (S16) 


Sterilization of Air 


How to reduce airborne cross-infection 
and eliminate epidemics of children’s dis- 


$3.00 
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eases incurred in school rooms are de- 
scribed in a new booklet entitled “Ultra 
Violet Air Disinfection in School.” 

This booklet describes the sterilization 
of air by means of ultraviolet light. It 
describes in detail what ultraviolet is, 
what bands of ultraviolet are most effec- 
tive for germicidal action and also ex- 
plains the method of application in the 
average school room by means of illus- 
trations and pictures of actual installa- 
tions. 

Reduction of airborne bacteria by 99%, 
it is stated, can be obtained with ultra- 
violet lamps and the equivalent of 100 or 
more changes of fresh air per hour can 
be obtained. Furthermore, a minimum of 
500 cubic feet of fresh air per minute can 
be furnished each pupil. 

Copies of the booklet can be acquired by 
writing to Hanovia Chemical & Manu- 
facturing Company, Germicidal Lamp. 
Division, 100 Chestnut Street, Newark 5, 
New Jersey. (S17) 


Projection Viewer for Studying 
Football Motion Pictures 


A new system for viewing football and 
other sport movies which will enable the 
coach and members of his staff to sit at 
a desk and study films in detail—even in 
broad daylight—has been announced by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. 

The system is built around a new, 
portable, “daylight projection viewer, 
which can be set up anywhere on a desk 
or table. This projection viewer is a de- 
vice which holds a special 8 x 1134-inch 
“daylight screen” with a mirror behind 
it. The coach, when using the viewer, 
places the projector beside him within 
easy arm’s reach and projects the image 
onto the mirror. The image is then re- 
flected onto the “daylight screen,” which 
is said to give a bright picture even in 
full daylight. This makes it unnecessary 
to darken the room and to set up a full- 
size projection screen every time the 
coach and his staff wish to study recent 
films. 

A special feature of this new daylight 
projection system is that the coach can 
point out, on the screen, areas of special 
interest without causing shadows that 
block the image. This is possible because 
the image is projected from the rear 
rather than the front. 

Another important part of the new foot- 
ball movie-study system is the remote 
reversing switch. This device, when con- 
nected to the projector, will enable the 
coach to reverse the projector by remote 
control at any point during the showing. 
Thus, a particularly important play can 
be easily re-run for study purposes. 

The Kodak daylight projection viewer 
is priced at $47.50, complete with case. 
The Kodascope remote reversing switch 
will be priced at $6.50. (S18) 
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Maryknoll Teaching Aids 


‘rhe latest addition to the Maryknoll 
Teacher aids are the Maryknoll poster 
religion lessons. The first series totals 
eight posters on the sacraments and the 
Mass. 

Each religion lesson provides the fol- 
lowing: a photo poster 15 x 20 inches; 
a lesson plan and a story; thirty-two 
small prints of the poster for pupil use, 
each print carrying on the back a “line 
to remember.” 

The lessons retail for 15 cents each, a 
set of eight for $1, with the usual dis- 
count to Religious. (S19) 


YES 


New SVE Catalog 


A new pocket-sized, three-color catalog 
of SVE projectors and projection acces- 
has just been released by the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The cover design of the new 16-page 
catalog suggests applications for slide and 
filmstrip projectors in home, school, and 
industry. The inside front cover contains 
a brief history of SVE from its earliest 
beginning in 1920 up to the present day, 
noting in particular the many “SVE in- 
dustry firsts.” 

SVE slide and filmstrip projectors of 


sories, 


CH? Umversa Z sks 


GUARD HEALTH 
IMPROVE GRADE LEVELS 


American Universal Desks are 
built to fit boys and girls. 
They are comfortable to sit 
in. They tend to reduce rest- 
lessness, promote relaxed sit- 
ting with freedom to perferm, 
permit more productive 
study, contribute to higher 
average grades. Their scien- 
tific design promotes better 
posture. 

American Universal Desk 
No. 434 embodies the results 
of years of scientific research. 
Comfortable cradleform seat 
swivels 45° either way, has 
deep-curved back and self- 
adjusting lower rail. Rounded, 
one-piece steel book-box is 


roomy and sanitary. Both 
seat and desk are adjustable 
in height. Durable natural- 
wood lacquer finish has 30%; 
to 55% reflectance to guard es 
visual comfort. Write for full 
information. 





shee A sl 


American Universal Desk No. 434 is available in three sizes 
for all grades and for adults. 


Full-length steel pencil tray inside 


book-box. All metal parts finished in durable baked enamel. 


Fluted foot-rest minimizes marring of finish. 


(Inkwell available 


as an accessory). 








Fine Furniture for All Needs—American Universal Desks; 
Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Pedestal 
Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. 


FREE! Write for new illustrated booklet, ““The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,”’ by Darell Boyd Harmon, 
containing latest scientific data on completely co- 
ordinated classroom environment. 


American Bodiform Chair No. 
16-119 combines modern beauty 
with maximum comfort and dura- 
bility. Automatic safety-fold action; 
no pinching or tearing hazards. Up- 
holstery easily replaceable. 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 


Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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SERVICE COUPON 

For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 
Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 


Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6 

$1, $2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, 
$9, $10, $11, $12, $13, S14, S15, 
$16, $17, $18, S19, S20, S21 


(Please Print) 


Address 
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100-watts to 1,000-watts for home, school, 
church and industrial use, are illustrated 
and described. Accessories such as slide 
binders, the new micro-slide attachment, 
the new micro-film attachment, 
lenses and other still projection items are 
fully covered. (S21) 


JOIN 


ae nels 
7 DIMES 
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INFANTILE 
Pee 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
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Contributors to This Issue 


(Continued from page 242) 


critic for an equal number of years, and 
has been community supervisor since 1933 
and diocesan supervisor since 1938. A 
member of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, she is one of the 
vice-presidents of the elementary depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. She has published a series of 
arithmetic workbooks called Number 
Meanings, as well as Handbooks for the 
Teaching of Arithmetic; Partial Analysis 
of Critic Teaching; and a doctoral dis- 
sertation on Retroactive Inhibition in 
Learning. 


Ludwig Bieler, Ph.D. 


Doctor Bieler concludes his article on 
“A Primer of Medieval Latin” begun in 
the previous issue. 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A. 
Father Mullen contributes the final 

article of a series of three on teaching 

the catechism with the aid of filmstrips. 


Sister Rosaleen, C.S.J., M.A., Ph.D. 


Sister Rosaleen who has been head of 
the Social Studies Department of the Col- 
lege of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y., since 1926, 
was introduced to our readers in the issue 


of November, 1948. 


Colonial Williamsburg 
| 2 x 2 KODACHROME SLIDES 
| Used for VISUAL EDUCATION from 
| upper grades to junior college level. 
Americans need keener apprecia- 


tion of our heritage of liberties and 
responsibilities. 


Slides of proved value. 


Write for details, preview requi- 
sition form and list of clients. 


Historical Kodachromes 
BOX 711, DELAVAN, WISCONSIN | 


a Bs 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
Fr §6CHOIR GOWNS 
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| 7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18, NY 
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Catholic Colleges ; 
and Schools 


Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the Im 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited. De 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretari 
Music, Vocational, Home_ Economics, Hi 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, lake, 
campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. View. 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia, 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac. 


Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus, 
Liberal Arts Course. 


Accredited by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. For further information address the 
Registrar. 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by_ the 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul 
Offers a four-year course leading to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi- 
ness and journalism. For further informatioa, 
write to the Dean. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. Awards B.A. and B.S. degrees. Pre 
pares for secondary school teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology re 
search; laboratory technicians; creative writing; 
pre-medical; music. A fully accredited C 
for women. For further information address 
Registrar. 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, § 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre- Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean. 


Rosary College 


River Forest. Illinois. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. 


The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women 
The only exclusively women’s college in the T 

Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S, in + 
brary Science degrees. Approved by the Associa: 
tion of American Universities and the Nati 

Catholic Educational Association. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. For im 
formation address the Dean, Cleveland and Rat 
dolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


— 


Duquesne University 


Pennsylvania’s first Catholic University. Under 
graduate and graduate degrees in: Arts and 
Sciences, Business Administration, Law, Phar 
macy, Music, Education, Nursing. Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 
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